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January 7, L97S 
s 




Dr. Donald Mitchell, Director 

Ed. D. Program * _ " j, 

,Nova University * v ■• 

College Avenue * * ' * .« 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 333 14 

v V 

Dear Dr. Mitchell: 
• » 

When the participants of this prcTcticum <£pproache*d me and 
.asked for my approval and support for their endeavor to start an education \ 
program in the Marin County Jail, I expressed my willingness and was 
enthusiastic about the prospective program. I have since observed their 
dedicated efforts to complete the project, and have been happy to provide 
assistance and ^support. 

( Since I have had a chance to review the materials and observe 

firsthand the results of the Education Program which is now a permanent 
part of £hQ County Schools Office operation, I must repo-rt I feel this project 
has b6en completely successful. , 

It is this type of innovation- that offers opportunities for more 
people to profit from our educational system. The members of the Practicum 
Team are to be commended for their efforts. 
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^TR^IL S. , B^QZiLLS V 

l/(rin County Superintendent of Schools 
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e'e: Carolyn Horan • 
Byron Mauzy 

Robert E. Spain " ; % J 
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September 17, 1974 



NOVA PRACT1CUM DIRECTOR 
Nova University 
College Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 



33314 



Dear Sir: 

Because of my professional involvement in the field of correctional 
education, I was asked to evaluate the Marin'County Jail Program 
which has been submitted to your University in partial fulfillment 
of the practicum requirements by Mr. Robert Spain, Mr, Byton Mauzy, 
and Ms, Carolyn Horan. I have had first hand knowledge of this 
project since its inception and have observed its operation on 
numerous occasions in visits to the County Jail. I am writing the 
letter to offer my commendation and support for a pTogram fchat has 
been unusually well thought out and carefully instituted. After 
visiting more than a hundred and twenty jails and prisons around 
America, it was refreshing to observe a program done in a systematic 
and thoughtful way based upon the considerations of the needs of the 
inmates in the jail and the needs of those charged with the 
responsibility of jail aperation. 



In 



my visits to this specific program, I found everyone involved 
enthusiastic. The inmates were very appreciative and supportive of 
the program and many of them told me it was the only constructive 
thing that was provided to them. The jail Commander told me that 
the program has done much to add to a positive climate in the 
and had thereby contributed immeasurably to the custodial 



jail 
operations • 



Again, I commend' those who 1 so carefully worked on this project. This 
certainly was much more than an academic exercise because of what it 
added to the Marin County Jail in particular and to the field of 
correctional education In general. It truly represents a Milestone 
in the improvement of the situations in the county jails in 
California and in the rest of the nation. 



JBO/mjs 



r n. • 



Sincerely, 

iJAMES B. ORRELL, PrincipalC 
y'Bayview SjchooJLa 




Mr. Byron Mauzy, Deputy Superintendent 



FRIC Mr ' Robert E » Spaih, Assist. Superintendent 
hJ££L Ms * Carolyn Horan, Program Manager* 
File , 6 * ' 



E OF VIRGIL S. HOLLIS « MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

January 7, 1975 



Dr. Donald Mitchell, Director 
Ed. D. Program 
Nova University- 
College Avenue 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 3 3 3 14 
Dear Dr. Mitchell: ' > 

I have had an opportunity to observe Carolyn Horan, 
Byron Mauzy, and Robert Spain as they have pursued their practfcum 
in relation .to establishing the Marin gounty. Jail. Education program.. 

It is my opinion that they pursued this program with vigor 
and with creativity. Their professional dedication and commitment 
throughout the process is certainly noteworthy. 

I have also had an opportunity t^ read their practicum report 
and find it an excellent documents / 

If this is a sample, of the quality of the work tVat is being 
produced by your students, you certainly have every reason to be most 
proud and pleased. 

i 

Very truly yours, . 

' ■ * - t 

\ 

VIRGIL S. HOLLIS 

Ma>ffl County Superintendent of Schools 




GENE E. TURTLE 
Administrative Assistant 
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cc: Carolyn Horarn 
Byro.n Mauzy 
, Robert K . Spain. 
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The purpose of this^racticum was to' establish An ' \ ' / \< 

education progvarrvat; the 'Mar ih County Jail) Vrhis. requif ed:-'"' '*V" % v fc » "* 5 

" . \" . ' \ . > 4 - 

assessment of correctional programs, necessary State erf ' " . 

' % 9 > . 

California legislation, program approvaT by 'th^ jMarfn Cpuhty v * * 
Superintendent of Schools /Marin County Bo^rd of Education, ' 1 ; - 
approval by tine Marin County Board, of Supervisors,' employment // ■ 
and orientation of a teachfer, ^e&taJslishfnQnt <of art appropriate ' ^ ■ 

curriculum, implementation' of a pilot, prOgrairi,, evaiuertibn .6/ * / * 

..." v • • ' ' , . . ' , A . » * 

the program, an4 approval for establishing ifrpn a* ^.n^inuiitg f 
basis. • ■ 1 . a 



r 

i ■ 



* (i) 

) 



•4 



. . This £rac?ticurn established : 'a* educatio«T.pr6gram at the 
■ ' \ *'.•'••, . * • < ' ' y :} V 

Mari'n-CpjiAfcy ; jLafh' The program is'the^dsult^f the! cooperation 
^^nd support of a miinber oftagencies at'both qounty and state 
levels*. : In eSsen^ce, this' pr^ag^am providers b one" full-time 
nnAtrt^cedr Jto-work <it the Mtfrin Cpipity Jail. . This person offers 

individuaLi,^ed'learn;ng» experiences to meet the^educational 

%v - * J ■ ' **** • 

needfi of the inmates, . - „ 

* ■ , •» V • * * u 

% 'iByron Mauzy, Deputy Superintendent, Marin County 

Schools Office, was responsible for acquiring the support and ^ 
cooperation of miny individuals' and agencies connected with 
-the ju^icia4 system and criminal justice in Marin County, 

* ». 

I Robe-rt Spain, Assistant Superintendent, Marin County 
Schools Office, y/as responsible for investigating and analyzing 
the legal restriction^ involved with the multiple agencies 
necessary to complete the ptoject. He was also responsible 
foy interpreting the Education Code as it relates to this 
p'roject. 

«> * 

'(H)-. 



/ 



Carolyn Horan, Coordinator, Regional Occupational 
• * ' * . 

Program, Marin County Schools Office, researched the literature 

and visited similar programs located reasonably close to Marih 

County,^ including programs at honor camps. She also conducted 

initial surveys to develpp curriculum needs. 

The practicum team utilized the expertise of Mr. James 
Orrell Principal, Bayview Schools, San Quentin, California; 
Mr. Gene Turtle, Administrative Assistant, Marin County 
Scffools Office; and Lieutenant Angelo Mecchi, Jail Commander, 
Marin County in planning and 'implementing the practicum. 

From March to June 1^74 the program was established 
and its practicability explored. A preliminary evaluation of 
the program was conducted. Since thi,s initial period proved 
effective, the program was established on a permanent basis 
on July 1, 1974. Thi$ program is totally supported with income 
from the State Department of Education. 

« 1 * 
1 

\. 

(iii) " 
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1. ASSESSMENT OF INMATE EDUCATION 



National Assessment 



^^ Challenge of Crime in a Free-Society (1972), > the 
President's Comr^is sion on Law Enforcement and Aflministrati 
of Justice wrote: - 

* The failure of corrections as a system of 

punishment and retribution is fact. The social 
and financial casts are staggering. The need is 
- for a systematic, all-out programmatic effort of 
Education and training, which will prepare the 
offender, at the first possible opportunity, for a 
productive, contributing role in society. The . J ' " 
evidence i«s overwhelming to support the failure 
t of the pxlnitive, retributive system. There must 
^\^be a massive attack through education and 
trailing. 

There^ is an urgent need to equip those iri 
correctional settings with the knowledge, skills, 
ancjattitudes necessary to overcome their inadequate 
preparation for functioning effectively as producer 
, and consumer in the Work world. This means 
equipping the individuals with more than job skills. 
They must develop attitudes to work, human 
relations skills, knowledge of alternative career 
choices, capabilities for evaluating their alter- 
natives in terms of consequences. They jnust be 
able to manipulate the labor market, to experience 
on a lifelong continuum lateral and vertical career 
mobility. Without this kind of capability for career 
development there is little hope that the 1 . 3 million 
individuals who come und<er corrections authority 



during the year wilTbecome productive, 
contributing members of society. Punitive 
> measure's and compulsory confinement, in 
and. of themse^es, wilTnot achieve the 
mission of corrections. * 



The National Advisory Council on Adul^ Education 
identified correctional reforrn as one of the priorities for action 
in >adult 'education. Richard WT^Veldevi ' Law Enforcement* 
Assistance Associate Administrator, takes the srtand that %> 
impxpvdiig corrections systems in the United States is the 
most pressing need of pur criminal justice system. c Former 
United States Attorney General Ramsey Clark pointed out that 
•trie vital role of corrections must he to rehabilitate, or else 
' the efforts; b| police and the courts will^be lost, • serving only 
to speed the cycle of crime. ^ 



Tlie President's Commission on^JLaw Enforcement and 



U. S. President's Commission ojri-Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society (Washington; D. C. : Government Printing 
Office, 1972), p.V72. . ' . 

- « * ^ j • 

2 - . * ■ • * 

Ibid. , p. 78., 



Administration of Justice reported a total inmate population for \ 

• ■ • \ 

1972 of about 426, 000, including 2*22, 000 in adult felon institutions, 

* \ 
14*r, 000 in correctional institutions for misdemeanor offenses, 

and 63, 000. in juvenile institutions. In addition, there are\ 

roughly 800, 000 people. #h probation or parole. 4 * 1 

' . \ ' 

.Although there is limited research at a national levei 



regarding inmate § 1 needs in education, there is general agre^p- 

r . • : ■ »• - ' \ 

ment among those studying correctional institutions that \ 

* * \ 

improved educational training within the system would benefit ^ 

. b6th the system and the inmates. 0 

Some ol the problems that exist in inmate education \ 
were defined in a research project report by the Syracuse 
University Res.earc'h Corporation under a* grant-in-aid from 
the Ford Foundation. In the^ investigation of prisoner education, 

programs thrqrughout the country,,, the directors of the project' 

* « i * 

analyzed ^ail* operations and came up with some generalities 
about the country's correctional system/ Soipe of their findings 



.4 

r \ Ibid. , p. 8 3T; 
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A. • County sheriffs are elected officials "with 
a wide 'range of backgrounds; of those surveyed, 
most are over 40 years of age, few are college 
graduates, and none have a degree in education. 

B. If there are educational , directors, they 
were employed during the last year (1972) and 
range in status and background from professional 
experienced teachers to former guards, to 
paraprofessiorrals, to volunteers. They all 
report to the sheriff or commissioners and 
have low status among correctional officers 

and prison administration. 

C. Sheriff's offices and jails are usually 
housed in the county court house" and hold 
preadjudicated people as well as postadjudicated 
prisoners. » 

£>. Coxjnty v prison facilities can be 

characteristed in the. following five ways: *^ 

1* Their physical 'structures are 
designed to merely hold prisoners in 
cell block areas. 

2. They have limited (if any) 
procedures to physically segregat 
prisoner s by age, crime, or 
deviance. , 

3. Their multiple cell occupancy. 
(In some cases as many as 40 men to 
a "tank. ") 




4. Their almost nonexistent 
programs for work, education, 



and 



recreation. Prisoners serve "dead 

v time" itf cello; exercise on "catwalks" 

-■»*•*> 

in hallways, on r op/tops, or in 
basements. ' ' 

5, TTheir severe overcrowding. 
Several county prisons house as many 
prisoners as are, held, at medium . - 
security state prisons, and sometimes 
60% tp *70% as many prisoners as are 
held at most state maximum security 
prisons. 5 



These conditions would seem to limit the possibility of 

> 

success for an education program in eucounty jail. However, 
the need for education programs itf.jails, as described in The 
Challenge o£ Crime in a Free Society , remaias in spite -of the 
problems identified by suoh research, . 

Education programs at any level", be it cfcunty, stat^, pr 

/• , * s * 

if * 

federal, have nct't hacl a -high priority in the development of the 
penal system'in the United States. ' Initially the concept df a 
jail was to incarcerate for purposes of punishment a person 
who had broken the law^and to proyide a means to isolate that 



1 V 

5 ' * 

Jonothan C, Davis et al. , f School BehiffiffiBars: A Descriptive 

Overview of Correctional Education in the American Prison 

System (New York; Policy Ii^stitutes, 1,973), pp. 79-85. 



person from the general society. One of the purposes of the 
initikl architecture of jails established in New England was to 
provide individual cells where inmates could contemplate their 
wrongdoings and r^editate on the error of their ways. The 
philosophy Expressed by' this £yfetem has influenpgd not only 
the design of jails and prisons but also the "treatment. programs 
that prevail today in otir correctional system. 



An , increasing number of agencies and organizations 

have become involved in the operation of correctional facilities. 

The administration of prisons has developed into a complex 

network of organizational and political processes. Concurrently 

the education system in the United States has also grdwn and' 

developed into a coipplex structure of intricate subparts. Today 

trying to integrate the^e two systems in order to provide an 
* 

education program within a -correc tional institution is a major 
task. - * g ' 

Gerieral Education • 

^ r 

General education in prisons does not have a very long 
or successful history. ^It was not until 1934 that the federal 



. prison' s yrstemjes.tablished compulsory courses for fuhctioftaliy 
ft'liteTa£e inmate's. During the 1930s severral sfate^correctional 
facilities' also v establish<*d working Relationships with state' 
education departments. * Today some states, . such a s California 
and New York, accredit school facilities within correctional 
. institutions/' By 1968, thirty-six state prison systems provided 
. some opportunity for academic work at the college* level. ^ This 
is not true, however, for jail programs. * ' 

ii, 

For their study of inmate education, the Syracuse- ■ * 
University Research Corporation examined 350 books, documents, 

■ : . * 

articles, arid unpublished manuscripts , and conducted interviews 
at'fifty-five facilities in twenty-seven states-. One-fourth of their 
visits were to county jails. ' According to their report, county 
prisons were almost, totally lacking any kind of education 
program, although 50 percent of the jails visited reported 

» n 

having an acajdemic program. Investigation showed that, in 



6 * 1 ' 

Stuart Adams, College Level Instruction in U.S. Prisons ; 
An Exploratory Survey (New York: Ford Foundation, 1968), 
p. 8/ . 

7 

Davis et al. , Sfchool Bghirid Bars , p. 74. ( 



reality, the majority of the programs offered consisted of two or* 
three informal courses that wei^e not certified for credit in adult 
basic education. Most jails do not have, libraries, although 
inmates can receive outside literature to read. ^ ■ •/ . 

The problems of inadequate facilities,' limited offerings, 

and, the paucity of resource materialss severely restrictrrthe ✓ 

* >• 
educational opportunities of inmates-. Apparently, only extremely 

self-motivated learners can function un'der these circumstances. 

The Syracuse report gives little evidence of any valid 
classification process in -county prisons for obtaining meaningful 
da'fc on achievement levels or population needs „ The programs 1 ^ 
thai; provide acadelnic worth*result primarily from the teachers 1 ; 
superior efforts. Usually, inmate participation is* voluntary, - * « 
programs are vi'ewed with indifference by the jg.il fi'taff, no. 
record of inmate evaluation of education programs* is attempted, 

and assessment of ftimate educational skills or needs is not a 

* * 

Q 

part of the correctional process. 7 , 



g 

Ibid. , pp. 90-91.' 
9 Ibito. , pp. 96.-97, 



aijj. , pp. 



Throughout the prison system,' most edLca&on programs 
are voluntary. In some cases inmates with low achievement are 
required to participate in adult basic education classes for 
readings- math, and English. Federal and state prisons,often 
contract with local school districts to provide programs for 
academic training. Some jails have used district adult education 
programs to provide basic education classes for inmates. 



Two programsin federal prisons that have received 

national acclaim are at Lorton in the District of Columbia and 

\ 

at San Quentin in California. At Lorton in 1972, for example, 
1, 169 inmate's were involved in eighty-six academi^class 1 

offerings, academic courses ranged from basic literacy td 

/ ' 

college courses. During this year alone, 205 inmates successfully 

* ' • / 
completed their General Education Development Tests.. This high 

school equivalency test provides a valuable goal for inmates to 

achieve. * 



1 San Quentin began an academic program in April 1966 

leading to an A. A. degree program in five areas. This program 
has received -much publicity and visits from correctional 
personnel throughout the' country. Observing the program may 



encourage the establishment of similar programs elsewhere. 

Correctional institutions that now provide educational 
opportunities have chosen one or rr>ore» formalized school 

programs, including: aduljt basic educa-tion, high school 

•* ♦ 

equivalency preparation, vocational training, community college 
and senior "college coursed, and miscellaneous courses far 
personal enrichment and self-improvement. ^ 



Vocational Trainmg 



1 ' 



Authorities ^ithin the criminal justice system are turning 
increasingly to vocational training as a possible solution to 
problems such as rehabilitation and recidivism. In California, 
authorities wer$ so impressed by a vocational training program 
coffered at the Youth Training School in Ontario that they began 
sending juvenile offenders to this institution in large numbers. 
The authorities felt that the benefits in vocational training fpr • 
these young people overrode the benefits, of placement} in foster 
homes with tie-ins to local community programs. 



The trend toward vocational rehabilitation is being 

0 ' * ► ' 

repeated across tlie nation in other criminal justice systems 

where vocational training programs are available. Many 

\ . 
t 

^authorities feel that vocational training ean answer a numbei 
of. the average inmate's problems. In other words, the 
chandes of recidivism may be reduced when steps are taken 
to increase the individual's options and ability to make 
occupational decisions/ 

i 

However, many prisons and jails are not properly 
equipped to provide good vocational training due to the 
costs of modern equipment and materials. " Additionally, 
they often lack an instructional staff who are aware of 
current labor market trends and techniques of teaching. 

Educational requirements for jobs are changing. 
Many college graduates have difficulty finding jobs', while., 
many high school graduates are now successful. The 
Department of Labor reports that 80 percent of the jobs 
in the next decade will require high school and kefaitional 
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technical training rather than a college education. 11 Here, the 
cost factor enters in. Typically, vocational education in high 
schools cos^ts. about ,5*0 to 75 percent more than other higli, school 
curricula. 12 This cost presents a barrier for establishing 
vocational trailing programs in correctional facilities. Some 
successful programs do exist, howevjer:^ , ^^ 

1. The California Department of Corrections 0 

offers extensive vocational training by . incorporating 

IS 

prison maintenance tasks such as carpentry, plumbing, 
and landscaping into education programs. For 
instance, San Quentin Prison has developed a 
vocational training program in landscaping- that 
includes ornamental horticulture, a field with 
employment potential according to a job market 
survey provided by the Regional Occupational ^ 



n 

U.S. Department qf Labor, Bureau of L&fcor Statistics, 

Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1972^73 Edition 

(Washington, D. C. Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 19. 

12 

"Vocational Education, " Supplement to Journal of Human 
Resources (Madison: University of Wisconsin^enter for 
Studies in Vocational and Technical Educatvem^ 1968), p. 87. 
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Program of. the Marin County Superintendent of 
Schools' Off ice. See Appendix 4, Part A\ 

2. A program at^he Wallkill Correctional 
Facility in New York provides another model: 
a training prpg^r^m has been combined with a 
production shop to make eyeglasses for the 
inmates. This program is reported to save the 
institution an estimafed $90, 000 annually and has 
nearly a 1*00 percent placement rate for released 
inmates who successfully complete the training. 

D 

3. Another example is the deep-sea diving 

course at the California Institute for Men at 

a' 

Chino, California, ,Two qualified instructors have 

managed'this course with few supportive services. 

The program graduates have successfully found 

employment in this field after their release from 
13 



prison. 



V 
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A Guicjie to Correctional Vocational Training , ecL David Keyes 

(Newton, Mass. : New England Resource Center for Occupational 
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Within the concepts of vocational education, bas'ic 
decisions about types, of program and methods of instruction 
must Ipe made. Different delivery systems and approaches 
^are appropriate for the several levels of training. 

As the name indicates, training release programs try 
to train inmates vocationally in preparation for their eyentrual 
release. Such programs usually permit inmates to leave the 
institution and receive vocational training in programs offered 
in cooperation with business, industry, labor unions, adult 

■ V „ 

education, regional occupational programs, technical schools, 
and community colleges. Some educators see training release 
programs i.s one way for inmates to experience both good 
technical training and improved human relations. THey also 
provide opportunities for inmates \p develop'and improve their 
social skills. 



s^o 



' Vocational education goals assume that educators within 
penal institutions will accept responsibility for teaching the 
technical and social skills needed to succeed in the world of 
i work. This is an area in which educational and custodial units 

can CQme into conflict. According to B. F. Skinner*, criminologists 
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have a strong tendency to drop the notion of responsibility in ; 
educatio fl n in favor of such alternative notions as capacity or 
controllability. This view leaves an opening for educators 
to provide. ah opportunity *i or inmate^to improve human 
relations skills. * ^ 

Training release programs in practical nurs£hg are being 
• * , 

t '• - 

tried at the Purdy Treatment Center for Women in Washington in 

cooperation with local hospitals. Similar programs are being 

* v> » 

tried in Southern Calffojnia. As more programs of this type^are 

tried, information will become available regarding their . t 

effectiveness* 

The functioning of a county jail limits program options 
.and makes mandatory the type of instruction best suited to 
accomplish maximum success. A research project in 
programmed instruction was conducted by the Rehabilitation 
Research Foundation at Draper, Alabama. Their findings 



14 , 

Carl R. Rogers and B. F. Skinner, "Some* Issues Concerning 

the Control of Human Behavior: • A Symposium, " Human Values 

and Abnormal Behavior, Readings in Abnormal Psychology , ed. 

Walter D. Nunkaway (Glenview, 111. : Scott, Foresman and Co. f 

p. 127/ 



indicate. that programmed individualized instruction should be the 
CQre of the vocational .training rriSthod. 15 



* , . The jail in Cook County, Illinois houses a school- called 

• ■ " •'■ • ■ ' 

PACE (Projects to Advance Creativity in Education), which 

• ^ 

* individualizes instruction by losing programmed texts and ,a 

collection of tSbls "and manipulative exercises that pertain ^bo^ 

,•*•«■- ■ 

•particular, trades. The need for open-entry programs, in which 
inmates can continuously enter classes dictates the .need fopr 
"individualized instruction. ^ • 

^ It is clear that both the general and Vocational educational 

needs of inmates are critical. It is also clear that both these 

* , ■ •■ 

•/■ 

v needg offer a fertile field for appropriate inmate education 
programs. Ideally,*. programs should include both general and 



vocational education. As this report clarifies later, it is 
neither; feasible nor practical to offer vocational education as 
partx>f the Marin County ^ail Education Prog-ram at this time. 



15 

1 Sikorski and Thorn, Guide to Correctional Vocational 
graining / sec. VI, pt. XXX. ~ 7 

16" ' ' - 

Jbid. , sec. VII, pt. XX. . . , ? , 



Staffing '. J , 

''*■.' 

..>"•'. ' . » • ' 

' * The quality and special abilities of the instructional 

■ » • « 

^tai^ are paralmount to -the success of an education program. 

Inmate education programs require teachers who are qualified 

in areas of spep^fied training. The, staff must have good teaching 

skills, and knowledge, and must be able to deal effectively with 

...» 

both elements of that social system: the inmates and the custodial 

■■ ■ ' \ " . 

staff. 

The importance of role models is an accepted psychological, 
concept for changing behavior.. Inmates often demonstrate this 
role-modeling function in relation to their career choices, x 
Witness the large number of for'mer^inmates who follow careers 

in legal or social-change occupations because these are the 

0 . . . ■ «t ^ 

occupational models to which |hey are exposed. Accordingly, . • 
some people feel that inmates should be exposed to successful 
people in various occupations in order to encourage realistic 
vocational choices, , v ' 

Additionally, existing programs display' a wide variety 
of approaches to counseling and placement. Fo£> instance, in 
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the diving class at the California Institute for Men at Chino, 

mentioned earlier, counseling and placement services were 

provided by the instructors themselves. Of the fifty-two Chino 

graduates who were placed on jobs in 1972, forty-nine were 

still on^the job and were making an average annual wage of 

17 

$12, 000, according to a follow-up study. 

In contrast to the -Chino program, the PACE School in 
Cook County has six counselors and five job placement and 
follow-up coordinators for 120 students. Their placement 
record for graduates is very low. There are other, important 
ciifferences in the programs, however. PACE offers 

f 

prevocational training to a large number of, students, while Chino 

• * 

carefully screens students who are likely to succeed and trains 

18 

them in an intensive program with a specific educational goal. 
Funding 

Pilot projects are expensive, but this investment may be ' 



1? Ibid. , sec. IV, pt. XXX. 
18 

Ibid. , sec. VII, pt. XX. 



necessary^for change\to be initiated in the correctional system. 
Based on this assumption, funding pilot projects ultimately saves 
taxpayers' money. We have identified seven Qommoft sources of 

funding for inmate education programs in California: 

*. 

1; The Manpower Development and Training 

Act (MDTAj. This program is being phased out, . 
but funds will soon be available under a" new act, 

* 0 

. • the Comprehensive Employment Training Act ot 
lf73 (CETA). . '• " ; 

• 2. ' ' " The Law Enforcement Assistance 

Administration (LEAA). -J ' \ ^ . 

. 3. State departments* of vocational rehabilitation. 

*■ . * ' • - 

, «• v -I * 

4. Vocational education divisiotts of state 

departments 6f education. ^ 

* 

* 

'hi: The budget of the California Department 6f . 

Corrections.. V 

■* * < 

^ . -t' " , * 

*• - . t * 

■* 'J 

. 6. State apportionment funds for education 

•• ' ' ■ 
through adult ^education, community colleges, and - 



county schools 'offices in some areas. 



7».- Project funds available from the 

■ • *> 

California Council on Criminal Justice. » , 
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2-. ASSESSMENT OF MARIN COUNTY 
CORRECTIONAL SYSTEMS 



General Information about Marin C ounty 

— . i ^ • 

Marin County is located in" Northern California. Marin 
is linked to San Francisco by the Golden Gate Bridge and to the 
East Bay cities by the Richmc>nd-San Rafael Bridge. It is 
bordered on the north ^nd northeast by Sonoma County and to 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. Marin's 521 square miles offer* 
'a Wide variety. of topography, climate, and vegetation- -from the 
, tidal flats of the coastline to the slopes ,of Mount Tamalpais 
rising„2, 60$ feet above sea l^vel. % 

Marin County has led the state in highest income per 
capita fpr nineteen years. Out of a population of 209, 754, there 

are 3, 927 blacks, 1 1, 304 with Spanish surnames, and 7, 310 

V " > 

other nonwhites. 

v Most residents are business or professional people who 
commute to San Francisco to work. There is very little indust' 
in the county and most business is in sales and services. Ther 
are only fifty-three business firms in Marin County who hire 
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fifty or more employees. 

Marin is usually thought'of as a suburban residential 

and recreational area, but ranching and dairying are important 

t . . * 

businesses in the rural areas of West Marin. Industry in the 

county includes metal fabrication, printing, boat building, and 

the manufacture of plastic products,' silicon diodes, missile 

components, cosmetics, dandles, and cheese. 
» 

.J_ Marin chil dren* are educated in two community colleges, 
two unified school districts, two high school districts, sixteen 
elementary school districts, and for-ty-nine private achoolsi 
Some North Marin students attend high school and Community 
college in Sonoma County. ' 

The combination of mountains, sea, and climate has made 
the county a recreation spot for the entire Bay Area. Approximately 
75,700 acres of federal, state, and county lands are devoted to 
recreation. 4 m . ' : 

San Rafael is the county seat, and there are ten othe^r 
incorporated cities. Numerous small communities exist in the • 
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unincorporated areas of the county. 



> 

Citizen Interest in Corrections 



Marin County residents are very active in political, 

social, and community issues. There has'been considerable 

interest in criminal jus tice^i^air s. This interest is evidenced 

by the existence of the Department of Corrections, which was 

created by the Board of Supervisors as a result of recommendations 

1 9 

contained in the San Quentin Task Force Report. 



The Criminal Justice Planning Department 4s a county 
agency that identifies critical needs for criminal justice", and then 
secures ^special funding for projects in response to these needs. 
Some current* projects include the Marin County Police Diversion 
Program, the Marin County Correctional Program, and the Masin 
County Women's Correctional Program. The. Marin County Jail 

Education Program coordinates fully with these groups. The 

** * •* 

Marin County Jail Edupation Program differs from these projects 
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Task Force on the Keldgord Report and San^Quentin, M Report to 
Marin County Board of Supervisors on Implementation of the 
Keldgord Report in Marin County, " Marin County, Calif. , 
March 1973. 



.of the Criminal Justice Planning Department in that-funding is 
assumed to be continuing and not on a project basis. 

Marin County Schools Office ancl Inmate Education 

•* 

The Marin Cpunty superintendent of schools is an elected 
official. The County Schools Office provides^direct, indirect, 
and coordinating services to school districts and co\mty residents. 
-The functions of this office include providing administrative and 
business services to School districts, instructional course 
coordination, multimedia aids, psychological and health services, 
&nd coordination of vocational education.' The office operates 
cja9ses for exceptional children/ child-c^re centers, environmental 
education activities, *and the regional occupational program; Also 
within the county, two programs are operated in correctional 
institutions: Bayview'Schools at San Quentin Prison, and Loma 
Alta School at Juvenile Hall and the Children's Treatment Center." 

Bayview Schools is fully accredited by the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges to provide a*n education 
program for adult 'male felons in San Quentin Prison. This 
education program was the first to be accredited inside the walls 



of a major penal institution, 'the prografm begins at" grade one for 

adult illiterates and continues through junior college. There is a 

-* % 

» 0 1 

staff of twelve full-time .^teachers and twenty-five part-time teacher 

The total student body is abou$ 500, Th\s program is conducted by 

the Marin County Schools Off ice' through a contract with the 

'California Department of Corrections, 

Lpma Alta School serves elementary and high school 
students at Juvenile Hall and the Children's Treatment "Cente r, ' 
which are operated by. the Marin County Probation Department. 
The school is operated under the direct supervision of the Marin 
County Schools -Off ice with a .staff that includes a principal, seven 
teachers, fewo teacher aides, and a part-time psychologist. 

Most students are at the Loma Alta School for short 

periods of time: one day to three weeks. On almost any day, 

some are leaving, and new ones are arriving. The program is 

* 

highly individualized and every effort is made to continue the 
classes the student was taking in his or her community schoQl. 
In addition to academic subjects," Loma Altggpffers art, typing, 
shorthand, and some vocational exploration. Physical education 
is handled in conjunction with the Juvenile Hall recreation program. 



Also, a teacher goes into the living units in the afternoon to work 

with the very few students who. are, for a variety of reasons, not 

allowed to attend the school. * 
* 

* ' 'The Children's Treatment Center is a residential and 
day care center for court w^rds. Students usually stay from 
three months to one year. Many students are behind in their 
; credits and requirements for graduation. The education program 
is highly individualized aiid provides remedial reading and math 

* r 

to help the children develop the skills necessary to become better 
students. v cooperation with the Treatment Center staff and 
volunteers, tfte school offers a wide variety of elective subjects, 
ranging from ceramics to film making. In addition, stude'nts are v 
. encouraged to take advantage of the Regional Occupational Program 
classes offered bythe £ounty Schools Office. 

Law Enforcement in Marin County * 

There are twelve separate law enforcement agencies in 
Marin. The Sh6riff's Office enforces state laws and county 
ordinances and is responsible for patrol services, crime 
prevention, and apprehension of criminals in unincorpqrated 



areas. His office processes civil writs, operates the county ja,il, 
provides bailiff services to the courts, and maintains an * * 
identification and records bureau andean investigation division, 

TfrS eleven separate city police departments function in 
a similar fashion to the Sheriff's Office, enforcing city and county 
ordinances and state laws. t In addition to these county agencies 1 , 
the California Highway Patrol, the Federal Mar shall' s* Off ice, 
and the warden at San Quentin use the county jail facilities. 

The Marin County Jail ■ m • 

The sheriff operates the only'jail facility in Marin County, 

The jail is located on the top floor of the Hall of Justice at the 

Marin County Civic Cente¥. ' The" Civic Center, designed by the 

late Frank Lloyd Wright, is'located on a sixty-acre site of rolling, 

♦ » 
tree- studded hills north of San Rafael. The land was purchased by 

9 

the county- in 1956 and the Administration Building was dedicated ' 
in October 1962. The Hall of Justice, which houses the courts 
and related departments* as wetl as the jail, was completed at a 
co,st of $11.5 million and dedicated in December 1969. 

The jail has facilities for 110 inmates. - During 1,972 the 
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monthly average inmate population was 1 120 persons, with many 

20 

of them, staying for more than thirty days. 

Procedures were started in 1973 for a minimum security 
facility (honor farm) to relieve overcrowding at the qounty jail. 
Presently the honor farm can accommodate seventy male 
inmates, and there is room for .expansion at thrs newly 
established facility. The people assigned to the honor farm are 
trustees who require a lower level of custodial supervision than 
is provided at the county jaih Many 'of the inmates are even on 
some form of work furlough program.. Prisoners are* seftt back 
to jail when there' is any indication'of untr^uatworthiness. The 
honor farm personnel are not custodial,* but rather Have a 
treatment orientation. The program at the honor farm includes 
vocational, educational, and personal counseling; work furlough; 
study furlough; and other therapeutic activities . . 

The jail's function is tq provide for custody of 
^preadjudicated and postadjudicated persons. There is an 

~2~q — - 

Statistics obtained *ff t dm Lt. Angelo Mecchi, Marin 
County Jail Commander. 



ongoingacjditional problem of accomrnoc^ting those San Quentin 
inmates tohcrare tried in the Marin County counts. « 



The jail is operate*! an a twenty-four hour basis with a 

Staff of twenty-eight. people: one lieutenamt, four sergeants, 

• » » 

nine teeti deputies, one chief cook, £wo copies, and one accounting 

clerk. The Department of Health Services has assigned a fuU-time 

male myrse to the jail. He is responsible far dispensing all 

medicine and for supervising the health of the initiates. 

* » 

Several community 'organisations provide volunteer 
services- f^v ihmates. For example, the Red Cross provides 
rehabilitation services for the women. The Salvation Army 
provides toilet articles for everyone in the jail. Numerous othey 
groups contribute items during holidays or vis it the jail to helprlvith 
'personal requests. „ ( ' „ "• 

The j aril facilities consist of a booking area, two separate 

0 * 

visiting, areas, two small individual rooms that double as meeting, ; 
. * * ' * t " 

0 

rooms, storage and staff rooms, a kitchen, a dining room, two 

y 

blocks of cells, and a third cell block serving as solitary 4 f 
confinement or maximum security ai*eas. 
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Bookings and jail population 'for the past three years are 

? i " '■ \ * * 

as follows:' 1 



... ■„ « .\ - Projected 

• L970-7L 1971-7Z 197Z-73 1973-74 

Total boofkings 8, Z60 . 9,614 8, 70S 9,500 

Average daily population v 4 < 

Marin Jail 91 112 1Z0 LQO 

Average daily population < 

Marin prisoners r a£ ' ' / 

Sonoma Jail *' 3 25 * 24 ^3 



Hqfn 



Marin Hc/nor Fjarm - - - : • * 40 
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3. EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
JAIL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Literature Review ' * 

A review of the literature concerning the education of 
inmates was initiated through |the f ;Educational Resources Center 
of the San Matea County Office /of Education. This produced a 
description df twenty- two projjra|||s relating to correctional 
institutions and inmate education. Various progratns for inmate 
education sponsored by the- United States Office of Education, 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and* 
Development, and the palifornja Council on Criminal Justice 
were explored and referenced. In addition, the report to the' 
Ford Foundatjfion'by Syracuse University ^Research' Corporation, 
School Behind Bars , proyided a basic reference .document for 
the development of the Marin County program. 

A review df the written, material on existing programs in 
correqtional institutions, disclosed a heavy concentration, on 
vocational educatidn. The Far West' Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development in San Francisco has just completed 
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a prototype version of a sourcebook entitled, "First National 
Sourcebook: A Guide to Correctional Vocational Training./' 
f The 'informpttioA cdvers examples of all types of vocational ^ 
training programs in correctional institutions across y the . \ 
country. 

* ■ * ■ 

The California Department of Corrections conducted 
an experimental arid demonstration project in basic education 
and prevoeatiojial training in 1970. Much of their program was 
. geared toward the preparation 9f students for entrance into a 
vocational training program. 

Program Visits .N> 

We decided that visits should be made to programs 
within local proximity. Because information concerning 
such programs was sparse, observations were made of 
facilities, programs, and personnel. . " . 

1. San Quentin Prison. The Bayview School 

* 

Program at San Quentin Prison has been described^ 
, briefly (see Marin County Schools Office and Inmate 
Education). The operation of this program is 
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familiar to two members'of the practicum team, 
since they regularly supervise it. 

N 

2. -San* Joaquin Program. The jail program 
in San Joaquin County is conducted by the Manteca 
Unified School District under provision of the Adult 
Education Program. ^' * 

The focus of the education program is the 
General Education Development (GED) Test, a 
high school equivalency test. At,the time of our 
visit there were twenty participants from the jail 
and twenty from the honor farm who were * 
pursuing a GED certificate. 

/ In the jail facility, a boiler room in the ' 
basement doubles as a classroom for the men's 
program, an<J as an anteroom to the dressing 
room for the custodial staff. 

The women's section also had classes in 
arts, crafts, and general office training. There 



was some office equipment,, including manual 
typewriter^ and nonelectric calculators. 

The honor farm proyides a multipurpose 

room for the education program. The freedom 

of movement for the initiate's plus the space 

provided makes the education program much 
* * * 

more workable at the honor farm than in the 
jail. A system has been developed for inmates 
to tutor each other. This has created an 
atmosphere which is more conducive to learning 
than that which exists in the jail. 

3. San Mateo Program. The San Mateo 

jail education program is under the direction 

of the county coordinator of vocational education ' 

and is funded antf staffed by Volunteers in Service 

to America (VISTA). Initially, the project was to 

be solely located at the San Mateo County Honor 

Farm. 

The VISTA instructors were able to establi 



a good relationship with the jail staff and ar^ 
now offering some tutoring and GED testing at 
<m the county jail as well as at the honor farm. 

The vocational education director has established 
a % thriving GED testing denter in San Mateo 

V 

County, and #ie Probation Department has been 
using it for inmates. 

The conditions at the. main jail are 
difficult because the tutoring takes place in 
the cells, which are very noisy, and the » 
distractions make studying almost impossible. 
, TJhe main emphasis iff on GED tutoring, 

Marin County Jaql Education Survey 

.* In order for the practicum team to reach a 'decision 

f A 2 

about any education program' in the Marin County Jail, a surve 
of the inmates was, required. After deliberation, a survey was 
designed that would provide the information needed to assist tin 
team in planning an education program/ 



Once the survey was" developed the issue was ho\v 'the 

instrument should be administered. The survey was designed 

to be completed through individual interviews of inmates. We 

felt our Ijiases would skew the survey results, and thereby 

eliminated ourselves a.s interviewers.- Likewise, using a 

member of the custodial* stafJ^at the jail might have similar 

results. The final choice rested with the # mal-e nurse, who 

represents neither the education team nor the custodial staff. 

The nurse had developed a strong* rapport with the inmates and 

had easy access to them in their cells, a condition that did not 

* # 

set up any unnecessary anxiety while conducting the survey. 
The jail commander agreed with this decision and the nurse 

responded favorably to participation in the project. The survey 

0 

was conducted during the second week of January with a, total of 

I 

104 inmates being interviewed. The statistics that follow are a 
summary of this survey. * 



Male Female 

Education 

JUast grade completed 

6th 10 

8th 3.1 

9th 1 2 0 

10th - • 3 0 

11th 2 4 

v Uth • 58 n 16 

13th . 2 ' 1 

Uth 7 .2 

15tli 1 0 

16th . 1 0 

GED completed ^_0 _J) 

Total 80 24 



Trade school or vocational classes 

Trade school 7 3 

Apprenticeship , 4 . ^ o 

Military ,12 0 

Informal training' 47 8 
Future educational plans 

(Bchool training, GED) > 62 13 

Work experience, recent * 

employment (last 30 days) 36 6 

Job Skills ' ( 

Laborer - 15.0 

Carpenter „ 8 0 

Cook . 6 0 

• Waiter/waitress 2 2 

Machinist p • 6 0 

Warehouseman 4. 0 

Mechanic 1 r 9 - 0 

Beautician 0 2 

Clerk 2 '8 

Data processing 11 

Other • 18 1 

Unemployed 8, 9 

Formal volunteer experience 6 5 
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MARIN COUNTY JAIL EDUCATION SURVEY 



Male ' Female 

* 

Ages 18-20 12„ 4 

21-30 . . 26 8 

31-40 23 7 

41j-50 ' 14 4 . 

5U60 . ' .3 v4 

61-over k - _2 " 0 

Total • V • . 80 '24 

Preadjudicated 7 2 

« * 

Term' of sentences: 

1* day 3/ 1 

5 days 9 6 
30 days 6 2 
50 days " -3 \ 1 
60 days . 5.3 
90 days 17 1 

4 nionths 9 0 

6 months 10 4 
9 months t * ' " 4 ' • 1 
More ^ - f 3 

Total 80 24 - 



Male 



Female 



Response to "Which of the 
following areas of study would 
you be interested in? " 



English 


1 


3 


History 


4 , 


1 . 


Mathematics 


14 


6 


Literature 


12 


4 


Social problems 


22 


16 


Political reform 


38 


9 


Legal Aspects 


46 


7 


Government 


33 


7 


GED 


9 


4 


Vocational programs 


54 


12 



Summary • . 

* t 

» 

The material and information collected at these visits, 
the review of the literature, and dis cussions an<} meetings with 
correctional leaders provide'd the following information that 
may have implications for the Marin County Jail Education 
Program. , ■ * , . 



1. Success is being experienced with 
individualized programming. 

2. Some classes use verbal contacts 
for learning by the students. 



3. A strong liaison between the hofet 

institution and the education program 
appears to be of major importance. 

9 

' 4. In attempting to provide an education 

• program fo^ th<f inmates, .it is crucial that 
the instructor take' into 'consideration the 
environment in which the inmates live. ' «" i 

5. The establishment of motivation of 

inmates' is both essential and difficult. 

• • ' ■ /T 

6. The* GED prograrfi seems to be a 
significant part of any successful 
instructional' program in a county jail. 

Philosophy for the Marin County Jail Education Program 

' r 

i 

The Marin County Superintendent of Schopls and Marin 
County Board of Education believe that an incarcerated person 
disadvantaged by a unique combination' of educational, social, 
vocational, and psychological factors, needs a specialized 
corrective education program. 



v According to the Marin County sheriff, programs that 
integrate or reintegrate offenders into society are -considered 
good. While the basic mission of corrections is custody of 

to* * 

offenders, treatment programs are seen as a logical way to * 
a.chieve positive changes in behavior. 

With a superintendent/governing board who believe in 

education programs for inmates, and'the Marin County sheriff, 

-who sees such programs aS useful in changing behavior, a 

general set of beliefs was determined for considering the 

establishment of the Marin County Jail Eiducaticpn Program. 

These beliefs are: 
# 

1. That education programs provide a 
* logical way to attempt to change behavior, 

2. That total staff commitment of both 
the educational agency and the jail is . 

essential* to program success. 

; ■; 

3. That specific instruction must" be 

individualized. 



4. That the provision of ^adeqvate, materials 

and a suitable teaching environment are a vital 

part of the learning process." 
» 

5. That the education program is a means 
and not 'an end in the process of change. 

6. That offenders are potential assBts.tb 

society and are deserving of the best efforts to 

i 

^ take them from where they are to the most * 

advanced points they can reach. 

*» . 

7. That the public must be informed about 
the way in which educational benefits to 
offenders will ultimately be an advantage to 
society, morally and economically. 

Program Goals 

An inmate education program that will implement these 
beliefs camlot be developed easily. It will be the result of an 
evolutionary'procesp. At this point, some general goals can b 

r 

identified: ( 



1., To provide the individual with an 
additional opportunity to become the person A 
he or she is capable of becoming by offering 
a cjiance to increase his or lier knowledge 
and/ or skills. 

s 

2. l^allow the individual the opportunity 

to practice behaviors that contribute in an 



organized, lawful way to the welfare of the 
group. 



3. To provide the individual with 
instruction that may lead to increased 
capabilities for managing home and family, 
affairs*, and supporting self and dependents. 

4. To provide'an atmosphere within 
the jail setting that wHl increase the ■ * . 

i 

individuals capacity fo^coping wfth 

r 

social situations and relating to other 
human beings in terms of realities, 
expectations, and the social standards. 



The learner's objeqtivds of the Marin County Jail 
Education Program Will be as varied as the individuals invSlved. 

• 4 ' 

Program Evaluation* 

* ■ * * 

Ideally, the program evaluation is based on learner ! 

outcome, However, the goals of this program are so long 

range that such evaluation is not possible to obtain and report 

■ jj 

on at tftis time. " V 

i * ■ , 

0 « 

% * 

A long-term evaluation, might include thes6 elements: .* 

* r Input - -the "initial knowledge, skills, and attitudes"*" 
of clients and staff/ social needs, and ibb demand. 

• .o ' ' ' ■ 

. ^ Process --how the program is managed and - 
conducted. 

: , * • " . ■ 

r • • , • i . ' - 

- Output - -the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that 
, are acquired by students as they progress through" 
the program. £ 

' ' V , ' U 

. '.Outcome- -long-term results in real life ' w 

\ ^jrfvironments. 



A well designed and executed program evaluation -can 
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have great social impact. T. A. Ryafi describes the importance 
of evaluation this way: • 



Evaluation results supply data to broaden 
the foundation of statistical data concerning the 
total population. < 

» * 

Evaluation provides the interpretation of - 
'all major areas of the system [ education program] 

Evaluation provides the means to update 
system operation [education program ] . 

Evaluation is necessary for organization* 
of a successful community-oriented systfem 
operation. 

„** „ 

Evaluation provides the basis for ed,utation *; 
of society concerning correctional work. ^ 

^ Evaluation provides the basis for determining 
the extent to which a system is designed to achieve the 
missioAj}? corrections. 

^valuation provides thfc basis foi* determining 
the extent to which a system is designed to insure 
close working relationships and cooperation among 
all departments involved in the system operation. 

.Evaluation provides the basis for determining 
the extent to which a system is designed to be 
compatible with the. enviroiirrfent in which it is 
to function. * , 



Evaluation provides the basis for determining 
the extent to which the structure and organization of 
• a system are clearly define dr 22 " 



Because the program was a pilot project, we established 
that. the practi cum evaluation would be of the' implementation 
rather than the outcome. Our objectives, to be accomplished 
by June 30„ 1974, were: 

£> 

* v 

1. Secure the necessary legislation to permit 
'the Marin County Schools , Office to operate 'this 
program. . ' & 

2. Obtain the necessary approval from -the 
Marin County Board of Education. ' ^ 

r> # ■> ■ , i 

3. Obtain the necessary approval from the 

* Marin County Board of Supervisors. 

^ *■ 

m » 

4. Secure the full support of the sheriff 
and jail staff.- 
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T. A. Ryan, "A New Conviction: Career Education in , 
Corrections, " (Paper prepared for 'American Correctional* 
Association Congress of Correction, Seattle, August 13 
1973), p. 10. . • - ' ' 



5> Secure funding to establish the prograrh. 

6. .Employ a teacher and initiate the program. 

v ^ 

7. Secure enough inmate interest to provide 
attendance to make the prpgram. self-supporting* 

8. ' Assist five irfmates to complete G,ED 'Tests 
successfully. 

9. Secure adequate supplies and equipment, 

10. Secure approval by the State Department 

of Educationof the curriculum to be offered, 

i - ■ 

11. ' Obtain approval of the Marin County 
Superintendent of SchoolsVMarin Cofdlnt^Spaird 

of Education to continue the prbgram for 19/U-75. 




4. ESTABLISHING THE PROGRAM 
The Question of Authority 

One of the major questions regarding education programs 
in correctional institutions is, "Who should have the authority to 
operate the program? " The operators of a correctional facility 
have security requirements that dictate all conduct within the 
facility. The rules and regulations that govern such ccjnduct apply 
to all persons who s£ek to enter the facility. Often, correctibrial 
people feel they should, conduct the "education -program, but^lso 
indicate that they have never been«given the money or public support 
to carry put such an endeavor effectively: Some educators and 
others connected with penal systems, including exconvicts, feel f 
the Department of Corrections has never adequately supplied good 
education programs to inm'ates and that only the educational 
institutions can do this properly. { 

When an educator is imposed upon the custodial staff of 
a prison by an outside agency without the involvement, cooperation, 
and backing of that correctional system's administration and staff, 
the program is probably doomed to failure, 

* ■ * 
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We contacted the Marin County sheriff early in the 
development process of this program. We then worked our way 

* - - ■• 

through the sheriff's office administration until we were dealing 
directly with the jail commander and his staff. Numerous trips 
were takeft to the jail and time was spent visiting with tlye 
jail commander and members of the custodial staff to secure 
their input and Support f6r the development of the program and 
,also to inform them of our intentions and the direction of. our 

program. 0 ' § . 

i-*< *** 

Topics- that were discussed included: the philosophy of . 
corrections, possible education programs, prisoners' schedules, 
facilities, possible areas of conflict, and. the long range future of 
the Marin County Jail Education Program. • ' 

It appears thafr^it is not easy for correctional and 
educational adnlinistrators to deal with each other--both often * 
feel their professional obligations require aj? autonomy of 
function that often does not allow for a well- integrated program. 

« 

Apparently, successful inmate education programs are those in 
which Representatives from both institutions.are involved in the 



decisions about the education. pro"gram. ^ 

.The answer to the question of who shcruld have the 
authority to operate the program is that both. education and 
correction personnel must have cooperative authority for a 

successful program^. 

I 

Agqncy Contacts # 

With an awareness of this need fdfr mutual involvement, 
we developed strategies to include and confer with a num^elr of 
agencies, institutions, and blireauaracies,, which have eacW \ 
played a role in establishing an education program at th^ Marin 
County Jail. , k 

1. California Legislature, To proceed with 

the proposed program, the legislature needed to 
pass legislation to include Marin County in the 
Education Code article that permits county 
superintendent of schools offices to conduct 
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Sikorski and Thorn, Guide to Correctional Vocational 
Training sec. X. 



education programs in jails. This phase of 
development thrust us into a political process 
at the state level. Practicum team activities 
included conversations with our local state 
senator- and his staff, research into the 
applicable Education Code sections, and 
even the drafting of the proposed legislation 
to be submitted'to the legislature. 

We needed an amendment of the 
Education Code to permit the Marin County 
superintendent of schools to conduct such a 
program in the county jail. Education Code 
Artiqle 7. 5 already permitted the Monterey 
and Santa Clara county superintendents of 
schools to conduct programs for the education 
of inmates in county jails. |^ 

In March 1973, a member of the 
practicum team prepared and submitted 
material to Senator Behr about our interest 



in legislation to allow the Marin County 

superintendent of schools to pr^/i£e an 

education program at the county jail. 

* v . . 

Follorwing the 'submission of material 
to Senator Behr, numerous trips were made 
to Sacramento to meet other legislators and 
the legislative advocate for the State ' 
^D^^artment of Education. Two members of 
the*pract icum team participated in each step 
of the process of steering this legislation' 
through both houses" of the legislature, which . 
included contact with Governor Ronald Reagan 

to secure his signature on the bill. 

- ♦ r 
In May 1973, Senator Behr introduced 

0 

Senate BUI 1329 to amend Section 5750. 9'of 
Article 7.5 of the California Education Code 

r 

to include Marin County. See Appendix E of 
Appendix 1. The bill was signed by Governor 
Reagan on August 27, 1973,- to go into effect 
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-January 1, 1974. The result of this effort was 
that the Marin County superintendent of schools, 

* i 

with .the approval of the Marin County Board of " « 
Education and the Marin County Board^q/ 
m Supervisors, could legally start an education 
program at the county jail, A report about the \ 
program was submitted to the legislature in 
January 1975. See Appendix 3, . 

•a 

2, California Department of Education. The 

Department of Education. is responsible for public 
education in California. This department is under 
the direction of ar\ elected state superintendent of 
public instruction, Dr. Wilson Riles. ' * 

Article 7. 5 of the California Education Code 
did not contain any specific reference to funding, 
procedures. The legislature instructed the State 
Departmentvof Education to develop and establish 
appropriate procedures for implementation of a 
program of this type. \> 



Our initial problem was to secure funds 
to employ a teacher arid purdh^ise the necessary 
supplies and equipment to establish a. program 
We requested the following information from 
Mr. Jacque T. Ross, Chief of the Bureau of 
School Apportionments and Reports of the State 
Department of Educatio 

a. How is the state funding 
allowance to be computed? (We 
suggested thkt ,the allocation 
formula be the same as that which 
would be computed for the 

foundation program of a high 

i * r 

school district). 

b. For apportionment reporting 
purposes, how many hours constitute 
one apportionment day? 

c. Since ages of inmates could 
vary from eighteen on up, do 




separate records^have to be kept for 
adults underhand over twentyj-one 
' years of age? 

d. What format do we use in 

requesting prior approval* for the 
operation of these new classes, &nd 
i to whom do vfre send the request? « 

Our questions immediately brought clarification 
from both the Bureau of School Apportionments and 
Reports aad the Bureaii ,of Adult Education. The 
following determinations were made^ 

• a., Each 1 'unit -of attendance" would 
be allocated $950 for 1973-74, the same 
amount computed for a high school 
foundation program. • 

b. One unit of attendance for 

apportionment purposes is 180 minutes 
for 175 days. 



c. * "Adult 11 refe-rs to any person 
-confined to any county jail. . . $j 

d. Requests for. class approval 
.' would be filed on the standard form 

for "Report on Courses in Classes 
for Adults, " and sent to the Bureau 
of Adult Education. See Appendix 4, 
Part B. 

- % 

Additionally, Mr, Joe Simms, Bureau of 
Adult Education, -State Department of Education, 
.pointed out that specif ib> guidelines had not been 
developed for the education of prisoners by 
county schools offices/ He felt that we should 
be guided by the Standards on the Education of 
Prisoners for Secondary Softools issued by the 
Bureau of Adult Education. 

' Several consuf tations with Mr. Simms- ( 
indicated that the goals, objectives, and design 
of our Marin CoUnty Jail Education Program would 



\ 



be approv&ble by the State Department of 

Education, Bureau of Adult Education. 

i ' 0 * 

% i 

3. Ma rii\ County Board of Supervisors. 'The 

Jylarin Courty Board of Supervisors is composed 
of five elected'members. They are responsible 
for the function of the county government. Tfyey 
establish the sheriff's and thereby the jail's 

budget. The Board of Supervisors appoints the' 

> * 

chief probation officer, the director o^ the 
Criminal 1 Justice Planning Department, and the 
director of the Department of Corrections. 
California Education Cqde Section 5749 requires 
the approval, of the Bo'ard of Supervisors to 

& 

establish a program for educating inmates in x 
the jaij Facilities. 

Individual members of the BoaK.d of 
Supervisors were contacted and briefed on the 
program. Numercfus contacts were made with . 
the supervisors' staff and the county 
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- administrator's office, * These contacts involved * 
review of ^he proposal, discussion about details 

and its funding, alternative solutions 
suggested strategies for securing 



of the prpgram 
to the need, an 



approval by tl\e county Board of Supervisors." 
? In consultation with the Marin County 

■ 

administrator! who sefc& the agejida for the Board 
of Supervisor^/ the date was set for'r-eview by the 

supervisors, j A cover letter was prepared, and 

f » • 

the same proposal used for the Marin County 

* » i 

Board of Education was presented. 

Before its presentation to the Board of 
Supervisors!, the proposal was discussed with all 
interested co-qnty agencies. \A meeting was called 
to formalize these discussions and to secure the 

support of 'the Sheriff 's Department, Probation 

$ ' 

v Department, Department pf Corrections, Juvenile 

, In- 
justice Department, Criminal Justice Planning 

Department, county counsel,' and the county 
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administrator. - - " * 

This meeting was conducted jointly by y 
.the. Marin County superintendent of schools and * 
the Marin County sheriff. They reviewed the 
proposal in detail, discussing concepts and 
implementation. fc ■ • * 



Numerous questions were asked, "such as 

. » * 
the relationship of the program to the honor fa;rm " 

(any students who begin a program in the jail will 

continue to be serviced at the honor farm); funding 
* » • 

(the program will be funded entirely from state 
appoKtipi)ment's); teacher requirements (the teacher 
will be a state qualified instructor); hours of • t 

instruction (instruction will take place six hours 

i 

a day on ' a broken shift basis, accommodating the 
jail's meal schedule). 



^ This meeting resulted in the enthusiastic 

support of all of the county agencies that might be 

■ *■ f 

involved and encouragement to»present the program 
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proposal to the County Board of Supervisors. 
A presentation was made to the County Board 

- of Supervisors on January 22, 1974. One 

- taxpayer inquired about funding, and was told 
that the program .would be supported from state 
apportionments. With no further questions, the 
Board of Supervisors unanimously approved the 
program. See Appendix 1 for letter of transmittal 
and approval by the Board of Supervisors. 

4. Marin County Sheriff's Office. See th& ^ 

Section in Chapter 2 on law enforcement in 
Ma rin County for the history and functions of 
the sheriff's office. Xhe sheriff has shown * ; 
strong interest and support of the education 
program. In fact, the Marin County Jail 
Education Program was initiated' jointly by 
the county superintendent of schools ar^ the 

9 

sheriff's office. The growing community 
interest in rehabilitation for jail inmates also 
added emphasis to establishing the program. 
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Regular discussions have continued to alert the 
•sheriff and his staff on the develojtoient of the 
program. The. sheriff has' helped to implement 
the program by providing office space, a telephone, 
and thfe resources of hi!s office staff. 

A significant component in the successful 

■» 

development of the program has been the "creative 
and enthusiastic support of the county jail 
personnel. The Marin County Jail Education 
Program must meet both the educational needs 
of the prisoners and the custodial needs of the 
jail. Jail* schedules permit .several two-hour 
periods each day for edupational activities. The 
dining hall was chosen as the most effective 
classjroom. The necessary movement of inmates 
while preserving the security needs was explored 
arid resolved. 

5. Department of Corrections and honor farm. 

During fiscal year 1973-74 the director of the 
Department of Corrections was charged with 



preliminary ^r^g^fri planning, and effective 
January 1, 1974 with operation of the minimum 
security facility (honor farm), including the 
program activities to be funded under a grant 
from the California Council on Criminal Justice. 
The Section in Chapter^' on the Marin County Jail 
describes the honor farm program in detail. 

From a program point of view, the new 

honor farm appears to be quite successful and 

would seem to have provided a natural setting for 

o 

the Marin County Jail Education Program. ^However, 
the honor farm is quite vulnerable politically. The 
honor farm program was originally created and 
operated by the Criminal Justice Planning Department; 
then it was transferred to the sheriff; then became 
its own independent agency; and is presently functioning 
under the Probation Department. We felt. that our* 
program was too fragile to survive such political 
turmoil. * 
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We have maintained a very positive 
relatipnship with the personnel of the 
Department of Corrections and the honor 

* 

farttu W§ have assisted in furnishing books ? 

desks, and miscellaneous educational supplies. 
"The jail instructor may continue to work with, 

some prisoners who leave the jail a,nd are 

transferred to the honor farm. It may well 
. be that the functioning of the Marin County 
Jail Education Program will expand tQ include 
the honor farm. This step can probably^be ■ 
taken when die political turmoil has subsided 
and when the continued funding of the honor 
farm is clear. 

4 

6. Criminal Justice Planning Department. 

See Ck&fvter 2, Citizen Interest in Corrections, 
for a description of this department. The 
Criminal Justice Planning ^Department revolves 
around a charismatic woman who has provided 
leadership for many years. It /survives because 
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of her creative energy and is funded from the 

projects that she has developed. The practicum 

team has remained cooperative with the 

Department. of Grimina! Justice Planning. 'We 

* f elt that, beca|ufe of political considerations and 

the unreliability of funding, establishing the funding 

and functioning of the jail, education, prog ram through 

the Department bf Criminal* Justice .Planning would a 

*" 

*<* . 
not'give.it permanence and continuity.": 

7. Probation Dep&rtmgnt." The Probation 

Department is an arm^of the court. This department 
supervises students" when they are released from 

jail and assists in continuing* the education program 

/ 

cfutside the jail. 

Very^posttive relationships have been 
established with the Probation Department. The 
probation workers have been exbremely appreciative 
of the teacher's work in the jail. Opportunities have 
been provided by probation per sonnel «f or our teacher 
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to work in an officfe setting with prisoners. 
Many of the factions of the Marin County Jail 
teacher,, as well as the personnel at^the honor 
farm, could be carried out by probation officers 
if they were not already overburdened with 
caseload responsibilities. 

8. Marin County superintendent of Schools. 

See Chapter 2, Marin County Schools Office and . 
Inmate Education, for background. T^is 
practicum was made possible by the support and 
encouragement of the Marin County superintendent 
of schools, Virgil S. Holli&. * He has supported 
the pursuit of doctorates of education by the 
practicurcv team, and the development of the MaTFin 
County Jail Education Program. 



9. Ma rin County Board of Education, The 

Marin *County Board df Education ia composed of 
seven elected members. They approve the County 
School Service Fjind budget, and the establishment 
of all special education classes operated by the 
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county schools office. California Education Code 

Section 5749 requires tlie approval of the Marin 

County Board of Education to, establish a program 

for # thd education of inmates. We prepared the 

proposal to be submitted to the coi&nty board of * 

education for, approval during the process of this 

practicum. Our strategy was to present the 

■i » : 

proposal to the Ma^rin County Boarcf of Education 

in four stages: 

a. A serdes of reportls on the 

•f — . 

progress and evaluation passage of 

Senate Bill 1329, which permits the - 

operation of the -program. 

b. A brief informal presentation 
of the program by the Marin County 
superintendent of- schools. 

c. A presentation by the practicum 
team of the formal proposal for "first 
reading" on January 8, 1974. This 



included a dvscussion of the program, 
and elicited* questions from the board; 
but did not Require approval. 

r 

d. ; A "second reading 11 of the 

» 

prpposal, including, a request for 
approval.. This approval, with 
$2, 329 from undistributed reserves, 
was granted on January 22, 1974. 



The Proposal > 

4 

The practicum team prepared the proposal for th'e Marin 

*. 

County Jail Education Program. -See Appendix 1. The proposal 
was designed and written to ericompassr (a) goals and objectives 
of the program; (b) background information on the development 
of the program; (c) legal and legislative information; (d) joint 
development of the program; (e) a "two-year budget projection; 
(f) a position announcement and job description; {{£) survey 
information on the potential of students; and (h) timetable on 
program development. ' 
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The proposal was- reviewed with the administrative cabinet 
of the County Schools Office, £he director of the Department of 
Criminal Justice Planning/ the chief probation officer, the director 
of the 'Department of Corrections , the director of the Department of 
Hunicfn and Health Services, and the county administrator. We aTso 
sent the proposal to the director of Adult Education at the State 

Department of Education for a final clarification of our intention to 

t± * • . 

start this new program. 

Because of the strong support and political influence of the 

Marin County superintendent* of schools a'nd the Marin Cpunty sheriff, 

* " l • 

we decided that the program proposal should be presented jointly by - ^ 
the superintendent and the sheriff to the Marin County Board of 
Education and the Marin County Board of Supervisors . 

. *~ 

Financing 



ee 



During tfie early stages of the development of this program, 
we explored the alternatives available to obtain starting funds. S 
section on funding irt Chapter 1. The three most possible sources 
appeared to be: the California Council on Criminal Justice, the 
Marin County Board of Supervisors, and the Marin County Board of 
Education. Upon investigating the procedures needed to pursue 
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i&ch of th 



e&ch of these funding sources, we arrived at the following 
conclusions: 

The California Council "on Criminal Justice 

funds programs on the basis of project proposals. 

After conferring with a representative of the council, 

* 

it became apparent that a project, once subrpitted, 
takes several months to be processed and cleared 
' through their system. Since they receive a large 
dumber of proposals, this-would not only delay 
starting our program but also approval of the \ 

\ 

proposal is conjectural, • ■ * - \ 

We met with the county administrator, who 
is responsible for recommending programs to the 
Board *of Supervisors. He gave us his enthusiastic fl 
support to pursue the program. However, he felt 
that since the county Board of Education had fiscal 
responsibility and could provide funds through a 

m 

countywide tax, he could not recommend that the 
Bo,ard of Supervisors provide funding. Be did 
promise to recommend in-kind support of office 



space, phones, and utilities at the jail. 

> ' . • 

Therefore, we decided to ask the- Marin ' • ■ ■ 
County Board *of Education for pilot funding of 
the education program froiVi their special pesferve 
fund. ■ ° * „ 

The Ma-cin County Jail Education Program was planned for 

i * 

development in two stages, as reflected in the budgets. The first % 
period, from March through June 1974, was considered an 
exploratory and developmental period. The budget (s«ee Appehdix 1 
far this initial period included the teacher's salary and initial 

equipment and supplies. The teacher worked on an hourly basis. - 

> •> * 

Financial support during the ftrst period came from both state 

*» * 

apportionments generated by units of attendance and through the 
utilization of reserves of tl^e county school service fund budget. 

The second budget. (see Appendix 1) is for July 1, 1974 
through June 30, 1975.' This is a balanced budget-the program ' 
supports itself with state apportionments generated by units of 
attendance. The teacher is employed on a regular contract basis. 



These budgets do not reflect the contributions of the Board 
of Supervisors of space, utilities, telephone, and pther expenses 
incurred because of the education program at the jail. Much of the 
individualized material that was used in the jail was borrowed from 

$ 

programs at the College of Marin, Rayvi^w Schools, and Lorna Alta 

i ' t> • 

School; the Regional Occupational Program; and the county's adult * 

/ * • 

education programs. Reading pacers were contributed by a 
private citizen. ( 1 



\ 
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" * ; ■ .5. .OPERATING THE PROGRAM > 

Once approvals were obtained, the pr,acticum moved into 
a different and more exeiting phase*: actual operation of the 
program. • . V * * ' 
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Employing the Teacher 



We, felt the success or failure of the program would 

• ; - •' : ' * » - 

largely rest* with the quality^ of the instructor. Therefore, ■ % 

* recruiting, screening, and hiring 'the teacriea: was Carefully 

• < . * " 4 

. ■*.-•.•< • * < 

* conducted. 1 ■ * ' • / ^ * 

' { •■.*'■ •. ~ : v * • . • ; • 

^ The posit/ion announcement and job de scription -(Appendix « 

// . // •• — - * ' 

F of Appendix*'!) were approved "by Jthe Marin County Bq^rd qf . 
• Education with, tfie initial proposals The schedule for* filling the 
position was:* ' \ 



Fapuary 8, 1974* 



January 22, 1^74 



Marin County Jail Education 
Program presented to Marin 
County Board of Education » 
for first reading. * »■ 

'Marin County Jail Education 
Program presented to Marin 
Qountjr Bbard of -Educatipn 
for approval. ' , , 
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♦January 22, 1<974 "Position approved by Marin 
^ _a County Boa rH, .of Education, 



January 23, 1974* 



P ebruary 1 ,' J 974 * 



February 1 5, 1974 
February*18-20, 1974 

February 21 f 1974 
February 26, 1974 
March 4, 1 W4 ' 



Mail position ahriouncdments ' to 
-Marin County Superintendent of 
Schools staff. 

Review staff applicants and mail 
position announcements to 
placement agencies if necessairy. 

Deadline for applications and 1 
paper screening. 

Interviews by a committee 
con^posed of representative of 
the Marin County Superintendent 
of Schools Office and the Marin 
County Sheriff's Office. ' 

Mail recommendation to Marin 
County Board Qf % Edtication. 

k Approval by county superintendent 
and county Bpard of Education. 

- Sta rt work. 0 



For&y- eight -applications' were received and twelve 

\ 

„ candidates were interviewed. The interview t£,am included: the 

' f i ' ' 

prac£icum team, the supe rvising teacher- at Bayview School.s/San 
Quentin, the jail commander, and a community representative 

i t 

nominated by a member of the M^rih County Board of Education, 
This group Kecommended a candidate to the &uperint"endent/governrhg 



board for approval. A thirty-four year-old man who had 



-experience working ifi the San Mateo VISTA program for inmate 
education was selected. { 

Orienting the Teacher 

Because this was a pioneer-effort, the crreation of the 
actual program rested primarily* on the instructor's shoulders. 
Therefore, the orientation of and continued support to the teacher 
were critical. Tfre schedule for his first five days included: 

• i / * ~ 

A/ ^'Orientation to procedures of the Marin County 
School^Off ice by the* practicum team. 

■ ' » \ 

B. * An informal lunch with the practicum team 

■\ 

V to review goals and obligations./ 

«* * 

C. Meetings with the sheriff and jail commander. 

D. Visits to the-education program at Sai* Quentin. 

E. Visits to other community education resources. 

/ ' 

After the first week, the practicum team continued, tp 
meet with the teacher at least once a week/* Duririg these meeting 



and ensuing discussions, we evaluated the teacher's. ongoing 



reports and were careful not to' take the initiative away from 
him, 

Equipment and Supplies 

** •* 
Securing necessary supplies and equipment was one of 

the easiesjt problems to solve in the project. The frlarin County 

Schools Office has a fully developed purchasing operation which 

'helped greatly. Assistance and counsel on supplies* and equipment 

was secured from the audio-visual consultants, -the librarian, the 

0 

purchasing agent, and the director of bu^ines s serviced. The only 
minor obstacle encountered was the process by which^educational 
supplies and equipment could be delivered to the jail. This was 

easily worked out'with jail personnel. ' « 

< > 

Curriculum + / 
* «. 

One of our ea rl,y -priorities was to secure approval from 

<» 

the Bureau pf Adult JEducaticm, State Department of Education*bf 
the curriculum areas that were to be '-offered at the Marin County 
Jail/ 'Since this wa°s a pilot project', r\o models were available. 



In consultation with the Bureau of Adult Education, the curriculum 
areas were established in basic education, high school subjects 
(review), and vocational/ ca reer exploration. It was felt that 
almost all subject interests of inmates "could be accommodated 
under these titles. In addition, the County of Marin course of 
study was-.used as a basic curriculum. Theffe curriculum areas 
were submitted to the Bureau of Adult Education of the State 
Department of ''Education and received prompt approva t l. See 
Appendix 4, Part B. . ' 

Thfe interests of inmates are as varied as the individuals 

themselves. One demand on the teacher is to accommodate these 

interests with an appropriate education program. In order to 

accomplish this, the instructor will often outline a course, find 

,«■» • 
textbooks, search for supplementary materials, and consult with*. 

others about the subject area to meet the needs of from one to all 

* students. 4 The 1973-74 budget is anticipated to be ample enough 

to employ part-time subject area,, consultant^. 1 

Preparation to take the General Education DeveVopment 
(GEb) Te st is a major instructional focus. Programmed 



instructional material is available to students to study for this 



test,. The^areas covered are:/ English grammar and~usage> social 
sicence, Science, literature, and mathematics. See Appendix 4, * 
Part C f0r a brief description of the GJED Test. 



Integration into tl^fe Jail 



The integration of this education program antq the Marin 

A 

County jail has been readily" accomplished. This, is due largely 
to the excellent support we have had from the sheriff, undersheriff , 
and jail commander. JThe diplomacy of the instructor has also 
facilitated thjs prpcess. . 

The, ijimate section of the jail is .composed of two 

V 

- • 

separate cell blocks. TJie first cell on each corridor is a double 
cell which holds twelve iitmates. 'The remaining four "cells hold 
six inmates eac^. At the end of each'co*r ridor Js a locked gate. * 
Past theVgate at the. far ends of the corridors the cells ccphtinue 
in a horseshoe shape connecting the two corridors. This is the 
maximum security area, 

*' % c 

The dining room, where the classes are held, is in a 0 1 
separate area from the cell blocks. The dining room is available 



between 9:00 and U:00 a.m/ 1:30 and 3:30 p. m. , 'and after^ ^ 



7:00 p. m. The dining v&bvn is locked from the hallvyajr as' well 

as from tire kitchen area. "There is a coffee urn built into one 

wall, which the tea.cjier -and inmate students can use- while ,the'y 

are studying. * Haying Voffee available is an advantage to the 

teacher because/it serves as a motivating factor for students to 

join the class. ^4 The" teacher also has a small closet that can 
*• * - * 

be used for storage. At present the ^portable blackboard and the 
portable book cart are stored herfe.. 

Because of the nature o£ the facility, everything is * 
locked. The teacher must have a' gua^d 1-et Turn in or ou£ of all 
of thn rooms. When the dining roqm is used fcjr a class, the 
teacher first goes to the cell blocks and collects the names of* 
those inmate students who are cfvail&ble thq.t day. He then gives 
the names to a guard who unlocks the cells and collects th6 
students. , The guard takes the g^oup.to the dining, room an^ f locks 



24 ' 

At the jail program >Ve visited in San Mateo County, «tbe 

inmates wanted coffee when they studied, but the custodial 

staff refused the requests. This issue cajised some-negative 

feelings between the guards and the teachers, consequently 

affecting the education program. 



them in. The teacher must contact a guard to open the storage 

. ^ . a J " ^ * - 

closet wheri he wants to remc^e'or replace the equipment.' 
f . : \+ * • % * 

t -£» . * • * « * 

... ' ' e> 

,A • - • • 

1 - * \ 
The tearcher regularly pushes a book cart through the 

cell block area and offers help and reading materials to -initiates . : 

* ■ • , ' v * . * 
% . ' * K 

He 'cannot go into cpjls to work with, students because of security, 

and 6ven if he could, the f^elif, are too crowded and noisy for njuch 

» ♦ *- 
tcbe accomplished. However, the distribution of books provides* 

an avenue by"which the teacher caff recruit participants fdr the 

eciucatiori program. ' ^ £ 

' • * ' m ' > 

v 

- . The s fie riff has given the instructor an office.' /Uso, a 

telephone, telephone message service, and office equipment are 

available. * ' 

* ^ v « 

A great de'al of credit must go to the consistent, effective 

* • 

work df the teacher in establishingthe .program and integrating it 

into the S D he*iff's Office operation. During the first three mpnths 

* * * > 

effective and positive relationships were established with custodial 

periionr^el, space and scheduling problems were resolved, and the 

* t.' 

establishment of operating practices, made it .possible to m^et the 
needs of the-jail as well as of the teacher. Perhaps the'greatest 



/ 



evidence of the prograxp's acceptance was the invitation to, expand 
the pra^am fr6m the men's to the women's'-side of the jail. 



Relationships wi£h Other Agencies . - 

«. *• * 

m<r " . « 

. • - . - ■ , 

Also during the first three months the instructor developed 
relationships with a number of other community agencies. In each 
case; the contact w^s made because of an inmate student's need. 



ft As has been mentioned, after sentencing some inmates 
are. transferred to the honor farm. « The instructor continue^ to 



Wjp.rk wi£h these inmates until. they Are integrated into the honor 

farm services. The personnel are-supportive and cooperative, 

Which greatly benefits those prisoners who start a program' at 

-the jail and are transferred to the honor farm. 

t - * 

;t * A project funded -by* the California Council -on* Criminal 

Justice is ca|led Treatment Alternatives to Street Crime (TASC). 

This program includes counselors and group* workers in the jai]^. 

These people have provided. not only .services for the inmates but 
^ao a great amount" of support and encpuragement'to the 

instructor. .*" a ~* " \ „ 
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A cooperative relationship has been -established with the 
county library, which permits booka to be loaned to prisoners at 
the instructor's request. A similar relationship has been, * * 
established with the county law library. 

* h , „ 

The Probation Department has been. very cooperative. 
It has been possible to have some prisoners taken to an*office in, 
the department and receive tutoring ffom a volunteer. Thijs has ( 
been very successful in several cases, payticularly with the 
ycfunger prisoners. 

• o 

0 

■ The Independent Learning Center^ at the -College of Marin 

, has provided materials for individual students. In addition, 
instructors frWn the college have voluntarily come to the jail to 
ieet,,with students. Following release, four exinmates have 
'entered this community college as a result of the relationship 
with the cojlegeinstructors established pin the* jail. 



lese relationships with other agencies are based on 

the personaKcontacts made by the instructor andpracticum fceafn, 

/ r \ ' *\ • 

* \ , , " * - 

It is anticipates that these resources will expand as the program * 

\ / 
continues and mare agen£ies*are contacted. 



• J 



Rough Spbt6 % 

As with any program, all has not been ".sweetness and 

light. " Problems, conflicts, and misunderstandings have arisen 

and have been resolved, Those described below are illustrative 

and do not catalog all of the problems experienced. 

✓ • 
. 1. Thjs Xeroxing Incident, Shortly arfter the 

* a program began, the instructor was making Xerox 

copies of a newspaper article. The article was 

about a situation 3,t San Quentin Prison. . Although" 
*- ** * .** * * 

this particular article was not critical of corrections 

^/personnel, pieces by the same author had stirred 

considerable* controversy in the countjr,* •> . , 

The sheriff's captain in charge of patrol 
and investigation passed by the Xerox machine, 
^ noted the. article, and asked, "What's this for? " 
The instructor explained that it was £qx heading 
by the prisoners. TTieUnstruttor adcied that such 
material motivates prisoners to read. ^ Tlie captain 
replied, "We '11 see about that, " /■ and talked off , 
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paper in ha-nd. 

0 

- . The instructor went immediately to the 
under sheriff to explain the situation. The 
undersheriff was not in and he had to return to 
tHe captain to discuss the issue. 



Out of thfs and other experiences it was agreed that all 
pos sibly.controversial material be reviewed and approved by the 



jail commander, 



2. * The Volunteer. A volunteer approached 
the instructor to v do tutoring in the jail. The 
instructor che'cked with the jail commander and 
the request was refused. The volunteer then 

b 

suggested they go to the undersheriff, -wHo 
approved the tutoring. It then err^erged that the 
jail commander and the volunteer had a long 
% history of conflict, and the education program 
was only being used as a vehicle for .another 
skirmish. The instructor withdrew his -support 
for the idea -dnd discussed it fully with the jail 



commander in order to restore the positive 
working relationship that had existed. 

3. The -Kid and the Judge, A juvenile 

offender was incarcerated at'the jail, but had 
' to be segregated because of his age v The 
instructor became acquainted with the juvenile 
and became sympathetic to his needs. 

p * 4 

While the inbtructpr was in the prdcess 

of wofking out an education program for thij3 

student, the boy attempted suicide by slashing 

his wrists. This event prompted the instructor 

tointerdede by calling tt\e judge in the case to 

inform him of the seriousness of keeping this 

•juvenile in isolation. 

Tliis action was a* serious breach of 
procedure. First, th& instructor did nat know 
all the facts of the case. Second, the proper 
procedure in. such a case would have been to 
start with* the jail commander and work his * 
wa^cup to the jydge. The results of this action 



could have caused the instructor to experience 
considerable Ipss of support; and credibility.* 

/ ' " / \* . * * 

Subsequently, a conference was held> 
K , - i 
witFf the practicum tea*m and th^ instructed. 

^The relationship of the edu^atidn prograrp to 

e * * 

/ 

the procedures of the sheriff's office were ' ■ 
scrutinized. It is to the credit of both the * 
instructor and the jail commander thdt this • 
incident becahie a learning ex-pe rience rather 

\ 

than a "donnybrook. ° • • 

4. Motivation. Motivation for £he inmate^ 

.. to be.come involved in the education program is 
a difficult "problem. Most inmates are unable 
to accept their incarceration rationally. The 
croyvded 4ivmg conditions and fodked cells 
encourage feelings of/ synlcigm. and suspicion. 
Recreation ib fnf requent/'i For most of .th^Si, 
playing-card's, jyatching TV, and sleeping become 
forrpja of escape. For some of them, the 
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i : inmates are eligible for release to the honor 

farm or drug programs. 

* The instructor tried a general orientation 

for new inmates which did not work. The effort 
to get the new inmates together was too great. 
The problem of missing many of the men because 
K \l£ey were out to friai, etc;. , and the inability to 
maintcijn a positive atmosphere in an orientation 

V t 

meeting made such a meeting ineffective. 

We have decided a brochu'rq is too formal, 
and have opted for personal contact. Twice a day, 
the instructor makes rounds, talking to old-timers 

i 

and new arrivals, asking if they have enough to 
read, and offering tp give them remedial help in 
* heading or math. At this time, the instructor can 
mscuss the program with the inmates. \ 

/ ■ ■ . - \ 

\ 

6. No Man's Land. The teacher exists in a \ 

/ sprt of "no man's land 11 in the jail system. He 
» ' / • ■ 

stands apart from bqth the custodial people and 
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the prisoners. He has no real role identification 
as do both the custodial staff and the prisoners, 

a "There are no roles without status or no 

status without roles. 1,25 The role, definition and 
. status of the teacher, must be created out of the 
situation rather^thsbi 6ut of his identification as 

■u 

teacher. 



7. No Hard-bound Bool^s. Because the 

custodial staff felt that hard-bound books cq*ild : 
i \ - • • 

be used as weapoQs or to conceal drugs, they 

were prohibited in the jail. The instructor 

worked out a change in this policy with the jail 

commander and began to distribute hard-bound 

books from the county library and law library. 

An officer, who was not aware of Jbhis 
change, "di^overed" the teacher distributing 
books and demanded that he collect thernf. 




25 Robert Tinton, The ^tudy of Man (Washingt 
A ppleton- Century- (/rofts, ; 1956), pp. 113-1 
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teacher went through the cells and gathered 
up thie books as ordered. When the jail 
commander returned to the ; .jail, the change 
in policy was clarified, and the books Were 
redistributed. This kind of behavior by the 
instructor has worked out many problems. 



During^ the beginning period, numerous 
conversations, consultations, and lengthy dis- 
cussions were held among the practicum team, 
the teacher, custodial staff, county administrators, 
and others. These sessions resulted in better 
understanding for all concerned. % 



V 



Our* First Graduate 

Shortly after the start of the program an inmate who was 
a high school dropout passed all of the tests for the General 
Education Development Certificate. With his permission we 
secured the approval of the jail commander and invited the press 
to the presentation of the certificate by the sheriff and the county 
superintendent of schools. This press conference was an 



. f > L 
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important event to emphasize the success of the program. The 
sheriff and the superintendent of schools received deserved 
recognition for their efforts. See Appendix 4, Part D for copies 
of newspaper articles and the picture used in the Marin County 
t Schools Reporter . * 



Report to and Approval by the Marin County Board of Education 
for* 1974-75 



On June 11, 1974, the Marin County Board of Education 
was give'n a brief report on the program and asked to approve the 
program for 1974-75, This report (Appendix 2) was brief, and 
included: 

1, A description of progress to date; 



Abetter of support from the jail 



/ 

' commander; 

* *. 

3. An on-eite evaluation by an outside 
eyaluator ( James B. Orwell, Principal at 

• r 

Bay-view Schools, San Quentin); 

4, A statistical report; and ' 
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5. A set of confidential personal impressions 

» 

by the teacher. 

It was reported that during the first three months of the 
program the teacher had contacted approximately one hundred 
inmates and had enrolled fifty in the education program. Of these, 
seventeen were working toward GED Certificates, four had completed 
the GED, fifteen had completed a vocational interest inventory test, 
fifteen had completed reading tests, thirty were involved in a 
discussion group, and thirty were involved in general education 
studies. It was also established that the program would be 
self-supporting on the basis of the state apportionment. 

J 

On the strength oTr this .report, indicating the program's 
success, the Marin County Board of Education approved the 
program for 1974-75. This means that the Marin County Jail 
Education Program has moved from an exploratory phase to an 
operational phase, and is likely to continue as a permanent part 
of the education program of the Marin County Schools Office. 
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6. EVALUATION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Evaluation 

*As indicated in Chapter 3, because of the limited time 
this program has operated, y/e must evaluate it on the basis of 
implementation rather than on learner,outcome. 

The objectives to be accomplished by June 30, 1974 

were: 

1 • Secure the necessary legislation to 

permit the Marin County Schoola Office to 
operate this prbgram . This objective was 
. * met on August 27, 1973, when the governor - / 

signed Senate Bill 1329 into law. 

2. Obtain the necessary approval from ' / 

the Marin County Boarti of Education . This 

objective^was met on January 22, 1974, when ■ - 

the program was approved by the Marin " ' 

County Board of Education. * 
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3 « Obtain the necessary approval from the 

Marin County Board of Supervisors , This 
objective was met on January 22, 1974, when 
the Marin County Superintendent of Schools/ 
Marin County Board of Education were authorized 
to establish the program by the Marin County 
Board of Supervisors. 



\ 



4. Secure the full support of the sheriff 
and jail staff . Although this objective is 

.difficult to measure,, it is our opinion that the 
level pf support from Lieutenant M(|cchi, the 
j'ail commander, ayid the invitation df the 
women's matron to tex^and our program to 
include the women's section of the jail is 
strong evidence of its accomplishment. 

5. Secure funding to establish the program . 
This objective was met on January 22, 1974, 
when the Marin County Board of Education 
approved $2, 329 from its undistributed 4 



reserves to establish the program and when 
the amount of apportionment des ijgnated by the 
State Department of Education was sufficient 
to operate the prdgram. 

6. ' Employ a teacher and initiate the * 
program. This objective was met on March 4, 
1974, when a teacher was employed and when 
instruction began at the jail on March 6, 1974. 

\ » 

7. Secure enough inmate interest to provide 
attendance to'make the program self-supporting . 
The statistics from the eighth and ninth school 

* 

months show that we have met this objective: 

Eighth school month (3/25/74 - 4/19/74) 
v 25.00 Units of Attendance 

• * * 

Ninth schpo^mpnth (4/22/74 - 5/17/741 

19. 30 Units of Attendance 

A unit jDf attendance is 180 minutes for 175 days. 
Our budget projections indicated fchat we would 
need 22. 4 units of attendance per month'. 
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8. Assist five inmates to complete GED 
Tests successfully . Eleven inmates had 
completed GED Tests by June 30, 1974. (One 
inmate was "sentenced" to complete his GED 
before release. He studied enthusiastically 
and obtained his GED Certificate and release 
from jail within three weeks ! ) 

» 

9. / Secure adequate supplies and 
equipment. By the end of May, all supplies, 
books, and equipment listed^in the beginning 
budget had been 'Secured. As stated earlier, 



this objective was greatly facilitated by the 
^taff of the Marin Cpunty Schools Office. 



i 



10. * Se^ur.e approval by the State Department 
of Education of the curriculum to bie offered. 
The Bureau of Adult Education, State Jjj* 
Department of Education, approved our "Report 
on 'Courses in Classes for A'dults" (Form A-20). 
■on April 9, 1974. 
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11. t Obtain approval of the Marin County 
Superintendent of Schools /Marin County Board 
of Education to continue the prografn for 
1 974-75 , The Marin County Superintendent 
' of Schools /Marin County Board of Education 
approved the Marin County Jail Education 
Program for 197^-75 on June 11, 1974, 

1*2. We have Vlso prepared a report for 
the-State Legislature, which is required by 
the legislation. This report was submitted 
in January 1975, Meetings have been held 
with Joseph Simms of the Bureau of Adult 

\ ' 

Education as a result of this report and a 
new\format for. jail Education programs has 
been established and is currently in 



preparation* 
• I 

Conclusions \ 



We feel strongly that the need for the development of 

* 11 
inmate education programs is great. These programs are 
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the nation. 

\ "A 



important to preserve valuable human resources. 

The obstacles to the development of this or any other 

inmate education program are significant because of the 

© 

interrelationships of the various agencies and political entities. 

We ho^e that the^ Marin County Jail Education Program 
and its development : V^ill be replicated throughout California*and 

This practicum report discusses a program that continues 
to develop. We hope that the program will expand to the honor '* 

\ 1 ' ' : ■ ' : 

farm once many 'of their political and funding issues have been" 

• * « * 
clarified. The program within the jail will undoubtedly expand 

A 

vi/hen specialists a^e hired to meet specific prisoner needs.' , 

We conclude that the practicum and its subsequent 
report was a valuable learning experience for us. The development 
and implementation ol the Marin County Jail Education Program 
provided a stimulating cooperative venture. s . 



However, in all candidness, the multiple development 

v - - 

of tjhe report and subsequent reviews and revisions turrrod out to 
be an extrerhely trying and rigorous experience\|or each of us. 

\ 



\ 

o : - \ 
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We found that team writing presented difficulties far greater than 
anticipated^ Mfeshing different writing styles' arid organizational 
Perspectives into a cohesive repprt^is a/difficult ta k sk. If Nova x 



.j : f believes that adversity ^results in growth, each of us stands, 
k somewhat taller frop our Maxi I experience. 



W 



e wish to conclude tfrfs practicum report by expressing/ 
our appreciation to the many people throughout the community ftrho 
"helped make it work.,. We may have beei\ the plrimje r*^r\|ers, but 
V there were others, too numerous jbo mention, who helped us brjng 
v the Marin County Jajl Education Program from a^nidea to a reality. 
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APPENDIX 1 



A PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH AN EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AT THE MARIN, COUNTY JAIL, 

PRESENTED TO THE MARIN COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

.. - . AND ' ■ '• *» ... v. 

BOARD QF SUPERVISORS 
(January 1974) 
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January 17, 19]74 
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Marin County Board of Supervisors 
•North San Pedro Road 
Civic Center 

San Rafael, California 94903 ' 
Gentlemen: 



It is with great pleasurk that I submi to you this proposal for 
ahd^h T pr0gr T ^ M 4-,County jail. Sheriff L^Mountanos 
ahd I have been working *n this idea for many years ^nd are very 
pleased it has $pme to fruition. " y 

/ Last y ear Senator Peter Behr introduced Senate Bill 1329 whieh 

I appreciate your consideration in this matter and trust that it 
will receive your approval on January 22, 1974. f 



'.a p : 5 i-' o v r d 

GEO. H. L..AK.3. ClerF~ T 



Cordially, 




unty Superintendent of Schools. 



TAMAl VISTA BOULEVARD ° CORTF MADERA ° CAUIORNIA 0 9492b o 1'ho.ie: W 9MHI Aira Cmlr 41h 
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A PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH 
AN EDUCATION PROGRAM 
AT THE MARIN COUNTY JAIL 



DR. VIRGIL S. HOLLIS 
MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

IN COOPERATION "WITH - 

t LOUIS P. MOUNTANOS 
MARIN COUNTY SHERIFF 



January 1974 



PRESENTEITTO 



MARIN COUNTY BOATED OF EDUCATION 



MARIN COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
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PREFACE 

>. / ' " / 

/ This is a proposal to establish a modest educational program at ' 

the Marin Countvf Jail. Such a program will be/the result of the cooperation 
I ) 

and support of j number of agencies at both the county and state level. 

The Mafrin County Superintendent of Schools and the Marin County 

/ i * 

Sheriff have ptiated this program and have cooperatively developed this, 
proposal. 

• \^ In essence, adopting this program will provide one f^ll-time 



insert 



hializc 



I , 1 • 

to work at (he Marin County Jail. This person w*Ll l offer, indi- 

Learning experiences to meet the individual educational needs 



of th< 



ates. 



f 



/lish. 



/iod 



proves 



ie initial period from March to June of 1974 will be a time, to 
p program and to explore its practicability. If this initial 

iye, the program will be established on a permanent 
Isis commencing July 1, 1974. Once established, it is anticipated this' 
>rogram will support itself from income from the State Department of 
Education. , 

An ongoing evaluation of the operation of the program will be 
conducted, . 



/ 
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I. ■ The Marin County*JaU Education Program *. ' 

^ ' ' t 

, Inmate education is a part of the Mar^n County Schools Office 

✓ 

program because of a basic belief in providing stable programs in areas 
that other agencies are not presently providing. Further, there is a . 
belief that a learner, disadvantaged by a unique" combination of educa- 4 

■£ • - ' f 

, 9 

' tional, social, vocational and psychological factors, needs a specialized 

corrective ejducation program. The Marin County Superintendent .of 

Schools and the Marin County' Board of Education have always been % 

^ommitteefd to,providing such unique 'educational experiences," 

it * 
In the general world of corrections, program's which integrate or 

reintegrate offenders into society are flfeen as good, While the basic 

1 

mission of corrections is, custody .of offenders, treatment programs are 
seen asSL logical way to achieve positive changes in behavibr^ during, ' * 
incarceration and after. - * «? * \' * * « 

With a Supe rintendent/ Gove rnirig Board who bel^feVe in unique 
^educational programs and a correctional official, the Marin County Sheriff, 
who sees such programs <-as useful in changing behavior, a general set of 
beliefs can b^ given for the Majrin County Jail Education Program. These • 

>■ • * 

beliefs are: v 1 

1. That treatment progratns provide a logical way to attempt 



to change|behavior. 



2. That tot&l staff committment ia essential to program 
success. . f 
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„ 3. That specific instruction must b,e individualiife'd, 
4. That jmaterials and the atmosphere are a part of the 



learning process. 



5. That 
in the p'roce§s of 

6. • That 



the educational program is a means and not an 0nd 
change. 

the offender 'is a potential asset to society and is 



deserving of the pest efforts to take him from where he is to the most 
advanced point he can reach. _ \ 

7. That society "mu-st be inforrped about the way in which 

benefits to offenders will ultimately benefit society morally and N 

■* * 
economically. . . t r 
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II. The Goals 

An inmate education program that will implement tiLse afore- 
mentioned beliefs cannot be developed easily. It will be the Ye suit of 
an'evolutionary process. At this point, some general goals c\n be 
identified. 

The development of knowledge, skills, and attitudes - valVes 

i 

should take plaqe in the following areas as program goals: 

. •• " f 

. 1. To help the individual become the^person he is capable 
be,coming. 

2. To make the individual capable of behaviors which con- 
tribute in an organized, lawful way to the welfare of the group. 

3. To help the individual be capable of managing his home and 
family affairs and supporting himself and his dependents. 

4. To increase the individual capacity for coping with social 
situations and relating to other human beings in terms of realities, 
expectations, arid the standards of society. 

The objectives of the Marin County Jail* Education Program will be 
as varied as the individuals involved. These objectives' will be sej forth by 
the instructor and student,/ 



m « The Worl d of the Marin County Jail Education Program 

The educational program at the Mail County Jail will not be set 

J 

down in a vacuum. To the contrary, it will be established in the midst , * 
of a great number of agencies, boards, and political jurisdictions. It. is • 
not the purpdsre of this section of the proposal t'o provide a detailed definition 
of these, groups, T>ut to identify some of them and provide a partial under- 
standing of their role. 

Ma rin County Organization 

I ' " * 
_ > i f 

• The Ma a nn County Board of Supervisors is composed of five elected 
members. They have the responsibility for the function of the county 
government. They establish the budget of the Sheriff, and thereby, the 
Jail. The Education Code (5749) requires the approval of the Board of 
Supervisors in order to establish a program for the "Education of 
Prisoners." The Board of Supervisors appoints the Chief Probation 
Officer, the Director of the Criminal Justice Planning Department and 
the Director of the Department of Corrections. 



The Marin County Sheriff is an elects official. He enforces state 
laws and county ordinances and is responsible for patrol services, pre- 
vention of crime afid apprehensibn of criminals in unincorporated areas 

of the county. He processes civil writs, opdtatee the County Jail and 

i • 
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provides bailiff services to the courts. The Marin County Jail Education 

' « . a 
I 

Program was initiated jointly by the County Superintendent of Schools and 
thq* Sheriff. Although operated by the County Superintendent of Schools, 
the program will remain in the, Jail as .the guest of the Sheriff, 

The Department of Corrections was c^atJd by the Board of Super- 
visors as a result* of recommendations contained in the San Quentin Task 
Force Report, 

During Fiscal 1973-74, the Director of Corrections was charged" 
with preliminary program planning and, effective January 1, 1974, with 
operation of the minimum security facility (Honor Farm) including the 
program activities to be funded under a grant from the California Council 
on Criminal Justice. The Director will have the dual responsibility of 
administering this grant and the activities of the Department of 

'V- 

Correctiofts. ' , 

0 

The Criminal Justice Planning Department is an agency which 
identifies critical needs in the area of criminal justice and then secures 

« C*V> 4 

special funding for projects in response ,to these needs. Some current 
projects include the Marin Coynty Police Diversion Program, the Marin 
County Correctional Program and the Marin County Women's £orrec:tional 
Program, It is anticipated that the proposed Marin County Jail Education 
Program will coordinate fully with these projects. The* Marin County Jail 

5 r 
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Education Program differs from the projects of the Criminal Justice 
Planning Department in that funding is assumed to be continuing and 
not on a project basis. 

The Probation Department is an arm of the court. This pepartf 

* / 

* * /' 

ment will supervise students when released from Jail and will assist in 

the continuation of the educational program outside the Jail. v 



Marin County Superintendent of Schools/' 
Marin County Board of Education 



The Marin County Superintendent of Schools is an elected official. 
He provides administration and business services to school districts. He 
provides the school districts of Marin County with ^instructional course 
coordination, multi-media aids, psychological and health services. He 
also operates classe^ for exceptional children, child care centers, 
environmental education activities and the Regional Occupational Program. 

The Marin County Board of Education /is composed of seven elected 
members. They approve the County School^ budgfet, the establishment of 
all special education classes operated £y the County Schools Office, and 
grant temporary certificates, credentials and life diplomas for teachers. 
The Education Code (5749) requires the approval of the Marin- County Board 
of Education to establish a program for the "Education of Prisoners. " 

The Marin County Superintendent of Schools and the Marin County 



Board of Education are not newcomers to the field of Inmate Education; 

° 

They currently operate the Loma Alta School at Juvenile Hall and the 

* 

Children ! s Treatment Center. They also contract with the California 

» ■ 

State Department of Corrections for the conduct of the academic pro|i^tm 
at Bayview Schools, San Quentfn. 



The, State Department of Education 

" The State of California Department of Education, is responsible 
for public education in California. It is governed by the Education Code - 
which is a compilation of permissive codes encqrporated legislation 
concerning education. * * 

The authority for an educational program in the Marin County 
Jail is proved for by Education Codp Article 7, 5, Sections 5749-5750. 10 
(See Appendix J^). r - ' 



The Marin County Jail Education Program will conform to those 



tt^n 

guidelines established by the Bureau of Adult Education. Annual approval 
of the Marin County Jail Education Program course offerings by the Bureau 
of Adult Education is. required. Funds allowed for each student attending 
class three hours per day for five days per week during the school year for 
1973-74 are $9§0. These average daily attendance (a. d. a. ) funds a*re based 
on class attendance hours. "* » 
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The Mariri. County .Jail , 

Marin County has- only 0n$ jail facility to accommodate^all 
person^ arrested hy the Sheriff's bffice, the California Highway 
Patrol and eleven other law enforcement agencies^^El^e Jail is 
located on the top -floor of the Hall of Justice at the Marin dounty - 
/ Civic Center in San Rafa.el. 

The Jail ha& facilities for 104 male inmates and 17 female in- 
mates. Since the opening of the Jail in 1970, the number t>f bookings 

V N \ 

and the average dajUy popiijation has increased. Stetos were taken^m 

J . 

1^973-74 to establish a minimum security facility (Honor Farm) to 

/ \ v/ * 

relieve/the overcrowding and the need* to house Marin County prisoners 

L : ' ^\ 

♦in the/Sonoma County Jail, \ ■ 

J i 



1973-74 

1970-71 197^1-7^ 1972-73 Projected 



T6ta!l Bodkings 

Average Daily Population 
7 (Marin County Jail) 

/ 
i 

Average Daily Population 
, (Marin prisoners at 
Sonoma County Jail) 

Marin Honor Farm 



8,260 
91 



9,614 
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8, 702 
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9, 500 
100 



3 
40 



The facility is austere and functional* II has closed circuit tele- 
vision mgnitoring all parts of the Mail. Provision is made for both face 



to face and glass encl| 
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visiting areas. 

8 
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The function of any jail is to pro-fride custody of arrested persons. 

'.ft. ■ •« • • ; . * # ; 

The M&r in County Jail nas. an'added pro'blem of accommodatij^those 
soners from San Quentin who come to the cottfts of^Larin Countv. 
The MarinvCounty Jiil functions on' a 24-hour basis with a staff 

of t\ft(Sfity- eight- people. i ' * 

fl ' " ' *' " , ■' 

• 1 . Lieutenant " * 

* 4 "Sergeants . , 
19 Deputies 

f ' .1 Chief Cook 0 .. # 

* 2 Cooks 

1 Accounting Clerk ° ' . . * 

, The Marin County Department of Health .Service 9 has assigned a 
full-time nurse to\£he Jail. He is responsible for the dispensing of aU 

f v ■' • ' . ... - * • 

/ medicine and the supervision of v the health of the prisoners. 

Several community organizations, provide Volunteer services to 
the, inmates. The Re.d Cross, provides rehabilitation services to women 

inmates. The Salvation ArmVprovides personal toilet Articles for all " 

■ * j/ f ~ 

people in the Jail. In additS3n* ntumefous cornmunity organizations 

contribute to the inmates duryig Thanksgiving, Christmas and other V 

\ « 
holidays. n , . . ' 

' -Honor Farm 

^Because of the overcrowding at the Jail, I&arin County has established 

i t » « ? 

, ■ o. ■ - * " f* " * 

an Honor Farm on the old Smith Ranch in San Rafael. This facility houses 

• - -v - : ' * . ■; 

% work furlough^ week-ender and othef trustee-type prisoners who require a 

v • 

- ^ ' 9 
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lower level of custodial supervision than is presently being provided at 
' the County Jail. A California. Council on Criminal Justice" rehabilitation 
project offers a wide range of training and counseling activities for, the 
Horxor Farm inmates. ; . 

0 w ^ ■ . • • 

Opportunities to* continue the education program will be provided 
lo students who are transferred to the Honor E^arm. 



Marin County Jail Population ^ 

^ ' I y 
On August 22, 1973, a One-day survey showed there were fourteen 

women inmates m ^the Marin County Jail, eight pf wh 01151 were interviewed. 

' ' - . , ; " ** 

Seven felt a special program teaching employable skills would be utilized 
by women in jail., Three of those interviewed had less* than a twelfth-grade 
education (See Appendix B). < 

• . r 

During the month of September f 1973, a- statistical record-was kept 
for "female prisoners (See Appendix C). This report largely substantiates *' 

• " • '•• '\ ■ ■ . 

the one-day survey noted above,. ' 5 

lf In a survey in November 1973, of fotty-eight inmates at the Marin 
County Jail, all' but one indicated an interest in attending some kind of 

class. - Seventeen of those interviewed had Ifess than a high school education 

* » 4 

(See Appendix D). t . , „ * 
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IV. A Look into the Future A Reportfrom the Imaginary- 
Instructor of the Marin County Jail Education Program 

Since the Marin County Jail Education Program is a pioneer 

effort, it is difficult to say exactly what will happen on any given day. 
♦ ' '< • * 

At this pointy imagination is our basic resource. So, ' permit a little 

fantasy. This is the imagined report of the instructor, yet-to-be -hired ' 

at the Marin County Jail, on one day* in his life. * ' 

I arrived at work early today. Had a lot of books 
I picked up from San Quentin and Loma Alta to take in. 
(Sure was glad to get them. I have 10 men in cell study 
• in isolation in addition to the 20 students per day in 
individual instruction in the dining hall. ) Arrived at the 
desk, talked with the Deputies and checked the new 
arrivals, .departures and cell changes. (Have to keep 

- track of my students. ) Jail Commander called me into 
his office to ask how things were going. He also reminded 
me of the meeting with the Probation Officer, Nurse and 
Deputies to discuss two pre-sentence reports on two of my 
students. (It is so good to feel a part of the' team here. ) 

Where does the time go. I took my books and recbrds to. 
to the dining\hall. Go get the storage ^carts, blackboard and 
reading pacers. AH set -- even have plenty of coffee. At 
10:00 a.m. , ten students' arrive". Three are working to be 
able to take the General Education Development Test (High 
School Equivalency), two are working in refresher math, and 

- five are doing reading improvement. (It is really amazing 
» what motivated people can do Jbo improve specific skills in 

30 to 60 days. Even more, they get excited! They have 
very .different attitudes). It is 11:3'0 a.m. Have to clear 
the "classroom" for lunch. ^ 

Back at 1:00 p.m. Will do cell-to- cell study for 2 hours. 
Sometimes 1 feel JLike a counselor more than a teacher. Still, 
10 men are working in 5 academic areas, in their cells. (Hope 
to get some additional students today. ) 
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At 3:00 p.m. , I left the Jail to pick up more books 
' at the Library. Stopped by the Honor Farm to see a 
couple of students who went on work furlough. Both of 
them completed the GED. They are still working in 
♦ math. - 

° * 
v / Returned to work at 6:00 p.m. -My ten students 

met me again in the ''classroom. 11 Five ot these 
college-level students are doing a creative writing 
class. They want to do a play in the dining r&om ' > 
one they are writing. Have to work on getting- approval 
first. My other five "charges" are learning to read. 
Need much help. I use the more able students as » 
tutors. It seems to h<*lp bo.th. 

, Closed shop at 8:00 p.m. Lofig day*. Thirty 
^students, 10 counseling sessions, and book pick-up. 
Pretty good for a school in the most unlikely place! * 

The Marin County Jail Education Program will^e what the 

staff, the inmates, and the instructor make it within the guidelines 

set fortljL by the sponsoring agencies. The instructor will be more 

than a teacher. He will be a member of the team. 

* rt 



V. What Has Been Done / 

The initiation of the Marin County Jail Education Program came 
.from the M;ai£n County Superintendent of Schools arid the Marin County 
Sheriff. Their leadership in identifying this need and proposing a 
cooperative response is, certainly noteworthy. 

legislation 

0 

ft ' ■ t 

The first hurdle in the development of thip program was the , 
amendment of the Education Code to permit the Marin County Superinten- 
dent of Schools to conduct such a program in the County Jail. The 
Education Code Article 7,. 5 already permitted the Monterey and Santa 
Glabra County Superintendents of Schools to conduct programs for the 
'■Education of Prisoners" in county jails* Senate Bill 1329, introduced 
by Senator Peter Behr '(See Appendix E), made provision for^the "Edu- 

9 

cation of Prisoners" also applicable to the Marin County Superintendent 
of Schools. v 

Survey of Literature 

- A survey of the literature inferring to the education of prisoners 
was initiated through the Educational Resources Center of the San Mateo 
County Office of Education. This produced 22 descriptors of programs 

' I « 

in relation to correctional institutions and inmate education. In addition, 



the report to the Ford Foundation by Syracuse University Research Cor-r 
•poration 6h the School Behind Bars provided a basic reference document 
for the development of this program. Various programs for inmate edu- 
cation sponsored by, the ilnitea'states Office of Education, the Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research, and the Calif ornia Council on 
Criminal Justice were explored and referenced. 

£ . Project Development Team 

. At this point, the personnel available, for the development of this 
proposal were identified. Mr. James Orrell, Supervising Teacher at 
Bayview Schools in San'Quentin, who is an experienced educator within 
a correctional institution and is a nationally recognized consultant on - 
inmate education with tKe Career" Education t in Corrections Project funded 
by the United States Office of Education; Mrs. Carolyn Horan, Career 
Counselor with experience in Vocational Counseling and education and 
the administration of jthfe General Education Development Tests; and Mr. 
Gene iHirtle,. Administrative Assistant with experience in project 
development and feasibility studies, were identified as a project team 
fo develop this program for implementation as soon aa feasible. 

Visitations ? 

* • * r 

t m 

Visitation was made to the San Joaquin County Jail where the 
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Manteca Uiiifidd School District is conducting an educational program. 
The San Mateo County Office of Education wad also visited where they/ 
are conducting a program in the San Matfeo Jail under funding from 
Volunteers In Service To America (VlSTA). Naturally, a number of 
visits were made to the Marin County Jail. 

-State Department of Education 

Contact was made with the State Department of Education. Both 
the Bureau of School Apportionments and Reports and the Bureau of 
Adult Education clarified the funding level -for the program. This inter- * 
pretation of the Education Code was necessary because this is the first 
application of Education Code Article ?. 5 ''Education of Prisoners. " 

Marin County Jail 

One of the significant components in the development of the 
program has been the creative and enthusiastic support of the Sheriff 
and County Jail personnel. It was determined that effective use could 
be made of the dining hall'as a classroom. Jail schedules would permit 
several two or three-hour periods of time each day for' educational 
activities. The freedom of movement of inmates while preserving 
security needs was explored and resolved. The Mf^rin County Jail 
Education Program must meet both the educational needs of the prisoners 

15 . 

t 



and the Jjustodial needs of the- Jail. 

» l '. * 

i ' Budget 

The Marin County Jail Education Program is planned for develop- 

ment in two stages as reflected in the budgets that follow. 

t 

The firdt period would be from March through June 1974 and would 
be -considered an exploratory apd developmental period. The budget for this 
initial period of time woul^ include the start-up equipment and supplies. The 
teacher for this program would be hired ^on an hourly basis. Financial 
support during the start-up period would come from both the income from 
the state apportionments generated by average daily attendance and th^pugh 
the utilization of reserve? of the County School Administration (E) Section 
of the County School Service Fund Budget. The budget for Chis will appear 
as a separate account in the Schools and Classes Maintained (C) Sedtion of 
the County School Service Fund Budget. 

The second budget is for the period from July 1, 1974 through 
June 30, 1975. This is a balanced budget with the program supporting 

i ; . ' 

itself on the basis *of state apportionments generated by average daily 
attendance income. *Ihe teacher would be on a regular contract basis. 

These budgets do not reflect the contributions of the Sheriff's 
Office of space, utilities, telephone and other expenses-incurred because 
of the education program in the Jail. Reading Pacers will bfe contributed 



120 



by a private citizen. Much of the individualized materials which will 
be used in the Jail will be borrowed from such programs as the College 
of Marin, Bayyiew Schools, Loma Alta School, Regional Occupational 
Program and Adult Education Programs 'of the County. 
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1973-74 BUDGET 

SCHOOLS AND CLASSES MAINTAINED (C) 
COUNTY CORRECTIONAL INSTRUCTION 

. 7960 

RECAP 



121 



INCOME 

79 days x 10 students /day = 790 

I2£ = 4. 51 or 5 a. d. a. x $950 
145 

County School Admin. Reserves (E) 



EXPENDITURES 



Total Budget' . 



12/26/73 



Jeric - 
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1973-74 
Approved Proposed 
Budget Revision 



-0- 
■0- 



-0- 



4, 750 
2, 329 



_7^079 



7, 079 




1973^74 
Revised 
Budget 



4,750 



2, 329 



7, 079 



7, 079 
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VI. What Remains to be Done 

Once the Marin County JHail Education Program has been approved 
by the Marin County Board of Education and the Marin County Board of 
Supervisors, procedures, will be initiated to begin the program. 

Hie Position Description for Teacher - Marin County Jail position 
is part of this proposal and approval of the proposal by the Marin County . 
Board of Education includes approval of the Position and Position Description 
(See Appendix F). 

, The teachfer will be employed on an hourly basis. during bie p'eriod 

March to June 1974 with the assumption that if, the program is successful 

• ) 

and feasible the ilnstructor will be continued on contract basis for the 
1974-75 school year. The schedule for filling the position will be as 
follows : 



January 8, 1974 



January 22, 1974 



January 22, 1974 
January 23, 19*74 
February 1, 1974 



Marin County Jail Education Program 
presented to Marin County Board of 
Education for first reading. 

Marin County Jail Education Program 
presented to Marin County Board of 
Education for approval. 

Position approval by Marin County 
Board of Education. 

Mail position announcements to Marin 
County Superintendent of Schools staff. 

Review staff applicants and mail position 
announcements to placement agencies if 
necessary. 4 
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February 15, 1974 



February 18-20, 1974 



February 21, 1974 



February 26, 1974 



March 4, 1974 



Deadline for applications and paper 
screening; 

Interviews by a committee, composed 
l'of representatives of the Marin County 
Superintendent of Schools Office and 
Marin County Sheriff's Office. 

Mail recommendations to Marin County 
Board of Education ,' 

Approval by Marin County Superintendent 
of Schools and Marin County Board of 
Education. 

Start work. 



^ Concurrent with the recruitment of the instructor, the equipment 

. * r 

and * consumable materials will be obtained. 

The activities of the instructor will be closely monitored by both 
the Marin County Schools staif and the 'Marin County Sheriff's staff. The 
evaluation of the instructor will be done within the Guidelines of the Stull 
Bill an,d the policies established by the Superintendent/Governing/Board. * 

Evaluation of the Marin County Jail Education Program will be 
both short-term and long-term. In the short-term, the program will 
be evaluated as successful if it is initated and operated as proposed and 
if inmate intefrest is sufficient to sustain an ongoing effort. In the long- 
term, the program will be evaluated by comparing data on student progress 
with the goals and objectives worked out cooperatively by the teacher and 

the student. Test" results, staff observation, and some follow-up contact 

« » 
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will provide the measurement data -for evaluation. 

* f 

A report of the Marin County Jail Education Program will be 
made to the California State Legislature and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction as required by Education Code Section 5750. 8. 
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Article 7.5. Education of Prisonerer 
(Articlc 7.& added by Stats. 1971, Ch. 1810. 
Effective until December 31, 1974) 

' Establishment and Maintenance of Class.es ' 

^5749. The county superintendent of schools; with the ap- 
proval of the coiyaty board of education and the board of 
supervisors, shall have power to establish and maintain classed 
or schools for prisoners jn any county jail, or any county .in- * <• 

„ duafrial farm or county or joint county road camp, for the 
purpose of providing instruction ija civic, vocational, literacy; 
health, homemaking, technical, ind general education. 

(Added by Stats. 1971, Ch. 181(X Effective until December * 
31, 1974.) 

» 

Diplomas, Certificates * ' 

5749.2. The county board of education shaH have the *' 
authority to award diplomas or certificates to prisoners en- 
rolled, in classesor sehopls in any county jail, or any county 
industrial farm or county or joint countyfcroad camp upon ' 
successful completion of a prescribed course of study. * m 

(Added by Stats. 1,971, Ch. 1$10. Effective until December . 
31,1974.) % t 

Soturday Classes 

5749.4. The county board of education may provide for the 
maintenance on Saturday of classes for prisoners in any county' 
jail, or any county industrial farm or County or .joint county 
road enmp. , , 

(Added by Stats. 1971, Ch. 1810. Effective until December 
31, 1974.) 

"AduW Defined 

5749.6. For purposes of attendance "adultf" means any. 
prisoner confined in any county jail, or any county industrial \ 
farm ar county or joint county road cunip and who has en* ^ u 

rolled in classes or schools authorized by- Section 5749. v 
. (Added by Stats. 1971, Ch. 1830. Effective until December 4 * 
31, 1974.) : ; . . 4 

Computation of Allowance * /< * ■ • 

5749.8. Fotf all schools ot classes maintained by the county 
superintendent of schools aa authorized by Section 5750.2 in , 
any county jail, or any, county industrial farm or county or 
joint county road camp, the Superintendent" of Public Instruc- 
tion shall allow the same amount as 'he would compute £or the 
foundation program of a high school district under Section A 
17665. ' > 

For purposes of this Section, the Superintendent of Public \j 
Instruction shall, by rules and filiations, establish minimum 
standards for the conduct of the schools or classes, including, ' 
but not necessarily limited to, class size, attendancc^Tequire- 4 ' \j 
ments, and requirements Concerning records to be kept and re- 
ports "to be submitted* 
- (Added by Stats. 1971, Ch. 1810. Effective untit December 
31, 1974.) - 

RehabilHqtlon of Prisoners 

5750. The sheriff or other official . in charge of county 
correctional facilities may, subject * to the approval of the 
, board of supcrvipors, provide for the rehabilitation of prisoners 
confined fc6-the county -jail, or any county industrial farm or 
county or jafint county road camp. Such rehabilitation tshall L tf 
emphasize education tand vocational training. . , . 

(Added by State. B971, Ch. 1810: Effective ur^il Oc^mber 
31, 1974.) ' \ - ~ • f 
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Direct /Ve Ordinance 

6750.2. The board of supervisors may f by ordinance, direct 
the cpunty superintendent of schools to establisK and maintain — . . • 
classes or schools for prisoners in any county jail, or any * r 

3 county industrial farm or>county or joint county road camp 
established by the county. The county board of education shalJ * 

' have the same powers and duties with respect to such schools, 
including the establishment of the budget deemed necessary 
for the operation of the schoqL programs, as the governing 
board of a school district would have were such, schools main- 
tained by a school district. 

(Added by Stats. 1971,, Ch. 1810. Effective until December 
31, 1974.) - 

In Lieu Proceeding* ■ • 

"5750.4. The board of supervisors, in "lieu of proceeding 
under Section 5750.2, may provide for the establishment and 
| maintenance of classes or schools in connection with the\ jail 
facilities for the education and vocational training of -the 
prisoner^. The board, by ordinance, may provide for the estab- 
lishmentland maintenance of* school facilities in the county 
jail, or any county industrial farm or county or jdint county 
road camp, and such schools may be maintained by the govern- 
ing board of any school district maintaining secondary schools. 

(Added by Stats. 1971, Ch. 1810. Effective until December 
31, 1974.) s . , ■ . 

/General Fund Transfers to School Service Fund 
f 5750.6. (a) < The board of ^supervisors t)f the county shall 
transfer from the general fund of the county to the county j 
school service fund, of the county .Superintendent of schools 
such sums, in excess of the amount of money "received from 
the state by the county superintendent of schools, as the 
county board of education htfs deemed necessary to maintain r 
the school programs* in the cojinty jail, county industrial faTm 
or county for joint county road camps as described in Section , 
5750.2. * . 

(b) The board of supervisors, in lieu of proceeding under 
subdivision (a), shall agree ^with the governing board of the 
school district providing classes or schools for prisoners, to * 
transfer from the general fund of the county to the general 
fund of the, district such sums, in excess of the amount of 
money received from the state by the- district, as is necessary 
to maintain its school programs in* the county jail, county in- 
dustrial farm or county or joint county road camps as de- 
scribed in Section 5^50'.4. 4 

(Added by Stats. 1971, Ch. 1810. Effective until December 
31, 1974.) . . 

Report io legkhture 

5750.8. The county superintendent of schools shall report 
to the Legislature and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion on the classes or schools conducted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this article. The report shall be filed by the .fifth 
calendar' day of the 1975 Regular Session of the Legislature. 

(Added by t Slats. 1971, Chu 1810>JEffective until December 
31, 1975.)-' ■ / 

Applicability to Sonia Clara County, Monterey County and Marin 
- 5750.9. # The provisions of this article shall be applicable \ * 
only to Santa Ctyra County, Monterey County and Marin 

(Added by Stats. 1971, Ch. 1810. Effective until December 
31, 1974.) ; . , . # 

Termination of Provisions 

5750..10. The provisions of this article shall remain in effect 
until December 31,197 5 and shall have no force or effect after 
that date. „ fl • 

(Added by Stats. 1971, Ch. 1810. Effective xgatil December 
81/1974.) ' . 

5751-45752. (Repealed by State, 1965, Ph. 842.) V 
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*• / *FRONJ THE OFFtCE 1 : ' ° 1 j^q 

V MARIN COUNTY CRIMINAL JUSTICE PLM^NINC-IEP^.RTMSNT 

-p: 9 Don " ' ° . , > DATE: August 23, 1973 

• I 

'ROM: * Cheryl / , RE: Information on Female Jail Population 

On Wednesday, August 22, 1973 there were l*t female prisoners in the Marin County Jail 
Twelve (12) 'women were sentenced and two (2) were unsetltenced . |m' nterv i ewed eight 
of the 12 sentenced prisoners, (the others were out on work furlough, in couct, or did 
not want to be Interviewed. v 

T asked each" of the women the following questions; 

V. Do you have any work experience? If so, what type? 

2. What is your educational level? ^ s 

3. Do you have any special skills or tr*aVnt|pg? 



4* Do you have apy special problems,*! .e.^f&lrugs t alcohol, habitual offenses, etc.? 

5. Do you have any children? If so, how friany? 

6. Do you feel that ,a special program teaching various employable skills would be 
utilized by women In theja'il? 

7. Do you think a program of personal CQunseling and/or educational program proyidin 
a (hE.D. wouTd be utilized? / . } t , 

The results of the interview are as follows: 

- ■ ^* . » - 

1. (2) had none or very little taork experience. fc 

* 4 (4) had work experience ,(zerox operator, cash'ier, waitress, file clerk) in areas 
not requiring any special skills' or education. 9 0 

(1) was a licenced public accountant. 

(1) was a secretary/bookkeeper. ■ ' * 

2. (k) had High School diplomas (one of these had college credits but no degree). 

(3) had some High School (10th/ 11th, 12th) 

(J) had graduated from, high school and college and also had a Masters Degree. fl 

3. In reference to special skills: . '/, - fc 

(k) had no special Skills. * 
(1) had special skills in area of photography and f i lm -maki ng'.^ 
* 0) %h ^ d special skills re. Sweda and NCR "roach i nes . 
J(l) the Public Accountant," obviously had skill,. 

(1) the Secretary/Bookkeeper, obviously had special skills. 

k. Special Problems: ^ 

(4) were, drug addicts (previously).' ' m ■ ■ " 
(k) said they had no speci a 1 /probl ems . - 4 

5. (2) had. no children 

(2) had four (4) children., , • 
(2) had one (1) chi ; ld. 

(1) had two children (this woman does not have custody of" her children). 
(1) had three (3) children. ' 
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TO: Dor* 
FROM: Cheryl 



•2- " • August 2^3, 1973 * 131 

RE: | n format iofi on 'Female Jail Population 



Si (7) of the women felt that a program. teaching "employable" work skills would be 
utilized by the" women in the jail. : , _ 

. " «* / 

• * 0 . 

Interestingly; the. woman' wi tlv the most s educ^t ion fel t that the program would not 
be utilizedl Maybe she knows something we don't since she's 'lived with the other 
women and we haven't! , * - • " ■ 

In reference to counseling, most of the,, women, felt that if it was r'elated tQ job 
counseling and the "i nformat ion supplied by the counselors was "in tune" withjthe 
"real" ♦job. market t i t would be uti 1 ized. 

Those women who had, or have, a drug problem' felt there should be special counsel-, 
ing for women* with, this problem. * 

« ' * 

I chink it would be wise to note* that only one (lJ/Woman was serving ti.me for a crime 
bf violence, ' 

According to Deputy Gosser, a great number of the offenses committed by many of the 
wome/i in jail ape,- drug rel atdd (i.e., burglary, possession stolen property, etc.). 
She also stated/that because^ of the new .Cdmputeri zat ion of' welfare recipients, there 
is an upswing -of women being sentenced for welfare fraud. ' Drunk *dr i vi ng also seems 
to be increasing as an offense. v 

Deputy Gosser said that there aren't that many women returning to jail because of 
probation violation but rather for new offenses that are related to the old ones 
(i.e., possession of stolen property as opposed .to burglary) . -She also f ej t that., 
the length of sentence is getting longer. } 

NOTE:" Two' women would not speak to me J One was an unsentenced prisoner and one 
t was serving 56 days oh a Felony offense. 

c • " * < • 

Deputy Gosser stated that the women I spoke with are serving on the average 
not less than 30 days, * u . . «• 4 . 



bf 
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APPENDIX C 



Informal Survey - Marin County Jail ' September 1973 
Female Population Only . ' 



Note: This is a tabulation^ of information collected over a period 
one month and is not parallel to the male population surve 



Total Inmate Count = 104 



Age 



18-20 \ 

'21^30 

31-40 

41-50 

51-60 

.61 and over 



15 
34 
30 ' 
16 

•A 
2 

101 



14.85% 
33.66% 
29. 71% 
15.84% 
3.96% 
1. 98% 
100.00% 



Education 



Through 6th grade v 
Through 12th grade^ 
College 



1 
58, 
41 
100 



Marital Status 



Single 
Married 
Divorced 
Widow 



36 
34 
23 

101 
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Sentences 



133 



1 day 

5 days 
30 days 
56 days - 
60 days 
90 days 

4 months 

6 months 
9 months 



2 
5 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 

__r 

17 



11.77% 
' 29,40% 

11.77% 
5.88%** 

1-1. 77% . 

11.77% 

*5.88% 
5.88% 
5.88% 

100.00% 



■ Occupation 




« 




Housewives 


(20) 


Manager 


(i) 


1 nerapi s cs 


(5) 


Accountants 


(2) 


Vrctl Li. C 0060 


(O) 


A.sst. bales 


(4) 


X 11 Til IVictKcr 


/1 \ 

(4) 


Prostitutes * 


• (2) 


Arcnitect 


(1) 

f 


•Teacher 

* 


(1) 


oeatiiS ere s se s 


(2) 


Business Owner 


(1) 


VjlC I. IS. 0 


(4) 


Fashion Coordinator 


(1) 


Proof Operator 


i 


• ' \ 
Fish Ctfttter 




None . . 


(23) - 


v Teachers Aide 


(1) 


Cooks 


(3) » 


Houseworker 




Students ' 


• (6) : • 


. Telephone Operator 


(D- 


R.N.'s 


(3)' 


Letter Carrier 


(l) 


Secretary's . 


1 (7) 


Escrow Officer 


(1) 


Mother . 


(1) 


Nurse'g Aide 


(l) 


Machine Operator 


il) 


Picture Framer 


(l) 


Supervisor, 




» 
















1 ' 
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APPENDIX D 



Informal Survey Marin County Jail November 1973 
Male Population Only 



Note: This was an informal survey.iconducted over the period of one 
week and is not parallel to the female population survey. 



Total Number in jail: §2 

i 

Number Interviewed: 48 (58%) 
Average Age: 28 

Average Grade Level, (including college): 12th grade ' 

Nurhber Sentenced: 27 (57%) % 

Number Not Sentenced: 18 (37%) 

Number With Other Explanations: { 2 "(6%) (1) ? 

(1) drug program 
(J.) no answer 



\ 
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Job Skills 



Laborer 


(5) 


Gardener 


•a) 


Carpenter 

4 


(4) ' , 


Business Management 


(i) 


Cook 


(4) 


Electrician . 


(i) 


Machinist 


(3) 


Administrative 


(i) 


Warehouseman 


(2) 


Salesman r 


(i) 


Auto Mechanic 


(4) 


Tree Service 


v (d 


Painter - 0 


(1) 


Tree 'Trimmer 


(i) 


Truck Driver 


(I) 


Tree Surgeon 


(i) 


Sheet Rock * 


(1) 


Military \ 

* 


' (i) 


Baker 


(1). ; 


Navy- 


(i) 


Nurses Aid 


(1) . 


Navy (clerical) • 


(i)' 


Construction Work 


(1) 


Air Force 


(i) 


Embalmer 

4 * 


(i) 


- " Welder * 


(i) 


• 

Draftsman 




Roofing Houses 


(i) 


Stone Mason 


(i) 


Copy Blue Prints 


(i) 


Musician 


(i) 
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GRADE LEVflL NUMBER IN GRADE 

u . 

d . . . ft 

B 



O 

a 



6fch * V 1 2.0% 



8th 5 





9th 




1 


school 


10th 
11th 


t 


3 
7 


high 








12th . 




18 ' 




13th 




3 



14th 5 
X 15th " 3 



10 . 4% 
2. 0% 
6.3% 

14. 6% 

37. 5% 
6.3% 

10. 4% 
6. 3% 



no response 2_ 4. 2% 

48 100.00% 
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Motivation -~ Any Ambltititt s? • ' 

"Yes. Would like, to get into a Vocational Program. " 
"Yes." 

"Yes. Photography. " / 

"Yes. No thoughts of anything specific. " 

"Yes. Would like to go to college. Mechanics. " 

"Yes. Wants to continue college after release. " 

I/Yes. Plans Eb >g.o back to college. " 

"Yes. Would like to learn another language; also restaurant management 

"Yes. Not. sure, but would like to improve himself." 

"Yes. Would like to do drafting. " 

"Yes. ^ Would li&e to continue college - Public Accountant. " 

"Yes. Wpuld like to become a registered nurse. M 

"Yes. Will continue college." 

"Yes. Hasn't decided future. " 

"Yes. Hasn't thought ^about further education. M 

"Yes. Has been taking Spanish classes. Guitar-will continue same. " 

"Yes. Would like to get into something in the medical field. " 

"Yes. Would like to continue drafting at college level. " 

"Yes. Wants to go to college. Sociology (social worker)." * 

"Yes. Ariyfhihg but mechanics. " 

"Yes. Would ]Like to go to trade school. " 

"Yes. Wants to be a drug counselor. 11 

"Yes. Wants to go further in mechanics. " 

ERIC - Appendix "D-4" 



"Yes. - Continue in music. " 13 * 

"Yes. Would like to become an auto mechanic. It's now a hobby. " 

"Yes. Would like to get into electronics." 

"Yes. Thinking about becoming a motor mechanic. " 

"Yes. Wants to get into Real Estate. Go to school in San Francisco after jail. " 

"Yes. Like to learn something - maybe a trade school. " 

n Yes. Would like to get into lapidary. " 

"Yes. Self employed. Will continue as same." J 

"Yes. Would like to be a chef. General l&w. " 

"Yes. Wants to go to landscape architectural school." r - 

"Yes. Considering law school, " 

"Yes. Vocational training. Would like to get high school and some college. " 

"No. Would like to get a job working with wood .... ca^jjpnter ! " 

"Yes. Continue present job. " 

"Yes. 'Would like to go back to college and major in music and drama.! 1 

"Yes. Would like to get a G.E.D. then take some college in the sociology * 
field. " r ' * 

"Yes. Would like to do. construction design. " 

"Yes. Continue as same (baker). " 

"Yes. Has started nursing program. " ' * 

"Yes. Not thought about furthering his education level." 

"Yes. Would like to get a B.A. in Recreation." 

u Yes. Would like to improve education. " 

"Yes. Would like to attend the motorcycle repair school in San Rafael. 
Correspondence course in Spanish. " : 
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APPENDIX E 



Senate Bill No. 1329 



CHAPTER 316 0 



An act to amend Section 5750,9 of the Education Cocfe, rehtting to 
special schools and classes. • 

[Approved by Governor August^, 1973. Filed with 
„ Secretary of State August 27, 1973.) ' 

LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL'S DIGEST 
SB 1329, Behr. Special schools and classes. 
Makes specified provisions re education of prisoners applicable to 
Marin County as well as'Santa. Clara and Monterey Counties. 
Appropriation: no. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Section 5750.9 of the Education Code \s amended to 
read: " 

5750.9. The provisions of this article shall be applicable only to 
Santa Clara County, Monterey County, and Marin County. 



.O 
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3. 



POSITION ANNOUNCEMENT 



Position Title: 



Teacher M&rin County Jail 



Qualifications : 



Regular California Teaching Credential Elementary, 
Secondary, Adult 



Work Year; 



Salary: 



79 days rest of school year to June 30, 19?4. 
Begins March 25, 1974. 

$8. 00 per fiour for a total of 474 hours = 
total contract $3, 792., 



Application 
Procedure: 



Sepd letter of application to: * 

Mr, Gene Turtle 
Administrative Assistant 

Marin County Superintendent qf Schools Office 
201 Tamal Vista Boulevard 
Corte Madera, California 
(415) 924-9500 



Deadline: 



February 22, 1974 



Note: 



If this program is continued, instructor will be placed 
on regular contract on September 1, 1974. 
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MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
p. . . PROGRAM FOR MARIN, COUNTY JAIL 

. . TEACHER: MARIN COUNTY JAIL • 



Brief D escription of Positions I ■ 

* ' ' 

Provide individualized learning experiences for the inmates 
of the Marin Cotinty Jail in a wide variety of academic areas consistent 

^th the needs of the lea'rners. * 

\ .* . « ■ 

» 

Major DUties and Responsibilities :, 

1. Determine as well as possible student's level of learning 

using teacher devised tests,, standarized measurements, interviews, and 

* • 

trial of various materials. * I 

2. Pay particular attention to individual inmate needs. 

3. Organize work and study* programs for tpaximjam student 
progress in limited time. " 1 

4. Keep accurate records of contact, work, and progress. 

5. Evaluate frequently to main6ain flexibility and interest. 

6# Write aftd file necessary reports So that Correqtional and 
Educational Administrators can provide the greatest help in student 1 a over 
all progress. 



- . • . 142 

7. Maintain professional competence through inservice 

training and professional growth activities, *> • 

> • *■ 

8. ' Be familiar with varied materials and sources. 

9. Become familiar with community resources and personnel. 
10. Maintain a cooperative working relationship with the 

personnel of $he Marin County Jail as a member of the "team". 



Other Duties and Responsibilities : 

, 1., Sh^recWifch the cuato<Jy staff, responsibility for student's 

Compliance tq °rule8 of the Marin County Jail. *- / » 

2. Choose and or^er books, suppliep, ai^d* other instructional 
materials. ' 

3. Participate in staff meetings as requested. 



Supervision Exercised or Received , ' • s 

* - ' ' ' \ B 

Under the supervision of the Deputy/Assistant Superintendent.* , 

Position Qualifications 

Regular California Tpaching Credential Elementary, Secondary, 
or Adult < * 
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I • APPENDIX 2 ' • , . 

REPORT TO MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS/ 
MARIN COUNTY BOARD QF EDUCATION 

ON THE EDUCATION PROGRAM AT THE MARIN COUNTY JAIL 
. (June 1974)' ' • 



"1 
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REPORT TO 

MARIN CO.UNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS/ 
MARIN COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

' \ ■ 

' ON * » 

THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 

" • • ' AT THE 

MARIN COUNTY JAIL ' 

✓ 

June 11, 1974 



v 

V 



/ 



In March of, 1974, the Marin County Superintendent ot Schools/ 

Marin County Board/of Education established an education program within 
* • ■ << 

* $ 
the Marin 'County* Jail, At the time of the decision to establish the program,^ 

the- initial, period. frpmvMarch to June 1974 was considered to be' exploratory. 

A decision would be made in June 1974 whether or rfot this program was to 

continue for 19T4-75. y 

This report contains two parts. The first part an on-site 

evaluation of the program in relation to the original goals t/f the- project. 

This report was prepared by Mr. James B. Orrell, Supervising Teacher 

at Bayview Schools. The second part'of this report contains statistical 

information. * ' 

c 

One of the critical questions to be answered during' the exploratory 
phase was Whether or nbt, there would be sufficient inmate interest in order 
tp generate income from Average Daily Attendance (ADA.) in order to 

rt 

finance th^ program. It now appears that the projections were accurate 
and the program is self supporting on*the basis of 2?2 ADA, 
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hess All 
jn i cations 
e sheriff 




SHERIFF'S OFFICE - RECEIVED 



TELEPHONE 
479-23 1 1 



v LOUIS P. MOUNTANOS , Sheriff * 



SIDNEY STINSON / UNOERSHERIFF 



June J 6., 197U 



DrJ Virgil Mollis ' . ' • 

Marin County Superintendent of Schools 

201 Tamal Vista Blvd. 

Corte -Madera-, Cali f orn-i a' 9i|92£ 



Reference: Mari n .County Jad 1 School Program 



Dear Sir: 



This is to inform you that the' program now being presented 
to the inmates of the Marin County Jail' has been accepted 
with great enthusiasm by th© inmates. It not only giyes 
them the opportunity ho. improve themselves but to further 
their education which will help them improve their status 
in society by qualifying t,hem for employment in the fields 
which they -choose. , N 

As commander of the County Jail T wish to thank you, 
Dr. Hollis and your entire staff for your help and dedication 
in assisting the Sheriff make this pro&ram possible. 
Particularly I would also like* to. tlWklhv-"*Gene Turtle for 
his tremendous help an<3 advice wi th/whi ch * fihe program became 
a real i ty . . . ' y 

I am sure wi th the dedicati on. of the personnel in your 
staff ; aYid the way the program was ^accepted by the inmates 
and; the staff of the Jail , Division that this program will 
expand. - ^ * 



Very truly yours, 



A JM : jp 
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ON SITE EVALUATION " ■ 147 .1 

MARIN COUNTY. JAIL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

' ' By James B. Orrell , •. 



INTRODUCTION 

As a part of the on-going evaluation of the Marin County Jail 
Education- Program, an on-site visit was made on May 23, 1974 to make 
some judgments as t6 the effectiveness of the program. The program 
was viewed in four (4) ways: 

I. Custody reactions. \ * 

II. Inmate reactions. # 

III. Instructor reactions. 

i ' 

•IV. Original goals. 

I 

Based on this information, some summary recommendations will 

. - ■* 

be offered. 

' I. Custody Reaction's : : - * 

Because any correctional education program must function within 
the custodial constraints of the correctional setting, it is-of utmost importance 
to know how the program is viewed by the custodial staff. An interview 
Wi^h the Commander of the Marin Counjty Jail, Lieutenant Angelo Mecchi, 
and three of his deputies, .produced the following reactions: 

1. The education program is "working beautifully". 

» 

2. Response has been good from all concerned. 

3. The education program has greatly improved the climate 
in the jail. "Without it, the inmates have nothing. " 
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. 4. The program has helped alleviate problems created by 
staff shortages and overcrowding. 
5. The program needs to be' extended to female inmates. 
"They h&ve nothing positive to dp. M 

i 

II. Inmate Reactions : 

* 'Walking up and down the cell tiers, several interviews were 
held with the inmates who were participants in the' program. All 
comments were positive. "It is- the only good thing we've got going for 
us," . .* 

• Inmate participation and achievement during the short time the 
program has been operating has been excellent given an average daily • 
jail population of 90. - 

III. instructdr Reactions : - ■ 

Mr. Ray Wilmot, Academic Instructor in the Marin County Jail 
Education Program, was interviewed. The Instructor has developed an 
atmosphere of cooperation and mutual trust. He has developed an 
education program within the constraints present in a county jail. The 
commitment to continue and build the program is obvious. * 

IV. Goals 
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The four goals stated in, the proposal approved by the Superintendent/ 
Governing Board in January, 1974 are: 

1. To help the* individual become the person he is capable of 
becoming. 



2. To make the individual capable of behaviors which contribute 
in an organized, lawful way to the welfare of the group. 

3. To help the individual be capable of managing his home and 
family affairs and supporting himself and his\dependents. 

4. To increase the individual capacity for coping with social 
situations and relating to other human beings in terms/ of realities, 
expectations, and the standards of society.^ 

Activities carried on each week to achieve these goals included: 
5 hours per week individual instruction 
15 hours per week small group instruction 
2 hours per week gr % oup discussion 



SUMMARY/RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. The program is functioning well and should be continued. 

2. Participation is at a sufficient level to finance program needs. 

6 

//I 3. Continued cooperative effort -should be made between the 
teacher and the Jail Commander to seek a permanent classroom in the jail. 

4. Seriou*s consideration should be given for program expansion 
to the fengiale inmates as soon as feasible. 
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STATISTICS 
MARIN COUNTY JAIL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
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Division of Time 



„ teaching small groups - 
teaching individuals - 

» 

class preparation - 
group discussion - 
record keeping - 
distributing books - 
miscellaneous organizing and 
selling pf the program - 



15 hours a week 
5 " V 

s . ti * 

2 M 

2 ii 
. 2 '» 

3 »■ ■ ■ 

34 hours a week 



II 



General Information 



Total number of inmates contacted - 100 
Total numbe rvenrolled in some 

educational program - 50 

Pre-GED tests given - 17 

GED's achieved - 4 

Occupational tests given - 15 
Adjective Check Lists given 

(Interest survey) - ' 20 



4 



III » Profile of Inmates (Based on a sample of 20) - 

■* • 

* Average age - 23 

Average number of years of schooling - 11 
, " < Number who completed high school - 10 

Number of those who have attended some college - 6 



IV ^ People and Organizatipns regularly consulted 

Sheriff's Gffifce - Angelo Mecchi, Sid Stinson 

Marin County Schools Office - Gene Turtle, Carolyn Horan, Jim Orrell 
Honor Fa'rm - Lorraine Box, Arnie Scher * 
TASC (Treatment Alternatives to Street Crime) - Rod Taylor 
Law Library - Meyer Halpern 
• ' County Library - Cheryl Henley 

Probation - Gloria Melbostad, David Turk 
Mill Valley Outdoor Art Club - Lucille Graver 
Red Cross - Toni Busse 



Average Daily Attendance 
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Eighth School Month (March 25, 1974 - April 19, 1974)' 
' Ninth School Month (April 22, 1974 - May 17, 1974) 



25. 00 ADA 
19. 30 ADA 
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PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
MARIN COUNTY JAIL EDUCATION PROGRAM V 
By RAY' WILMOT, TEACHER 



"There is no ideal time to approach inmates. When they are b^ing 
booked, they're angry and upset. During the first few days they're in 
jail, they expect to be released immediately. S^me do bail-out, some 
don't. Inmates who are sentenced are eligible for the Honor Farm or 
drug programs. Many go; often 'unexpectedly. It is never certain that 
a person who is in jail today will be there totporrow. M 0 



"The jail atmosphere is not conducive to education. The idea that 
inmates can'and should be rehabilitated or educated while in jail was'not 
considered in the establishment of such facilities.* In Marin County, the 
Sheriff and Lieutenant in charge of the jail have committed themselves to 
education. Custodial considerations must take precedence over education, 
and in fact sometimes make education impossible. M 



"It is difficult for inmates to think realistically about their situation 
while in jail. Some make vast, grandiose plans, which are revised or 
scrapped altogether at regular intervals. Some refuse to think about 
anything, except "getting out. " 

"Moodiness and sleep are, a constant problem in jail. An inrriate 
who has expressed an interest in math never seems ready to actually 
tackle it. In the morning he sleeps, in the afternoon, he doesn't "feel 
like it. " ' 



- "Some of those who join the classes, held in the chow hall, have 
mixed motives* It is>a change from the boredom'of the cell, where the 
faces are always the same, and the TV blares endlessly. I accept any 
motive at all as sufficient basis for inclusion in the education program.' 



"I sometimes feel suspended in ft kind of no-man's land. Both 
the inmates and deputies consider me an outsider. The only people who 
"occupy a comparable position are the nurse and the'TASC (Treatment 
Alternatives to Street Crime) workers. They do interviewing within the 
jail, and so must cultivate a relationshi^with the staff that is similar to 
mine. We have shared experiences and offered a^dvice to one another* fI 
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"I have formed certain impressions during the brief tirfte I've "been 
working in the jail. There is a very high percentage of young men - between 
18 and 24 - doing time*in the jail. There have been three separate pairs . 
of brothers confined % during the past two months, each of the six arrested 
for a separate offense. These men, and many others, seem to accept 
jail as a regular, recurring period .in their lives. One of the six brothers 
just mentioned added that his father has also done time in the County Jail." 



"There, is a small percentage of inmates with college degrees, 
perhaps 10%. Another 20% have had some college." 

"There are few black inmates in the County Jail, and no Chicanos. 
I've met orfly one who-cons idered himself a revolutionary, and he is 
white. Most of the inmates are friendly, even those who have no particular 
interest in education." 



,f As far as dealing with inmates, I find that it is best not to inquire 
extensively into their particular offenses. The~ njiore s jyou know, the more 
help you are asked to give in areas in which you 1 have {(little power." 

• • !' 

"The chow hall itself was not designed with education in mind. 
It is noisy and cramped, and the tables are ^hot. movable. They are fine 
for individual reading or writing,* not quite so well situated for discussion. 
The Lieutenant is aware of this difficulty, aftd ha? recommended the use 
of another room, which he expects to he available soon. " 



"Since most of the inmates are kept confined all cjay, they have 
to be removed by a deputy with a set of keys. He has to unlock the 
individual inmates' cells, then unlock the chow hall door, and lock it 
behind us. /The portable blackboard and book cart are kept in a closet, 
which is always locked. Since this required another process of unlocking 
and relocation, I usually do without these amenities." 



"There was a rule prohibiting hard-cover books in the cells. When 
I spoke to the Lieutenant aboc^t this, he suggested that they could be permitted 
if they were law books, if they were part of the education program, or if 
they came from the County Library on the fourth floor." 

"Coffee in the chow hall during classes is one of those battles that 
has to be fought and periodically re-fought. The Lieutenant-suggested, 
without being asked, that inmates who were attending class might be 
permitted to have coffee. Kitchen personnel werfe at first reluctant, . 
and only gradually convinced. Individual deputies objected at first, despite 
a"'vpnces from me that it was permitted. It seems to be generally 
u ERXC tood and acce P ted now. " 



"■Each week., for about four weeks, the nur.se, a counselor from 
TASC, and I led a group discussion. - Topics generally focused on problems 
relating to re-entry. There have been several difficulties as$ociated with 
this project. There almost a complete turnover of participants from 
week to week, making continuity impossible. There is a tendency for two 
or three people to\dominate the discussion. Finally, there is a generals- 
lack of trust amongv those who ar.e involved for the first time. " 

\ • • 

"The Lieutenant has agreed to the use of volunteer tutors under 
certain circumstances.X When I feel that an individual could use extra 
help, I contact his probation officer. The probation officer gets a^court 
order enabling him to tak\e the inmate out of jail at specific times during 
the week. The- probation ^fficer goes <up to the jail at the appointed time 
and accompanies the inmate to a vacant office in the probation department. 
So far, only one tutor has been engaged, and she fias worked with three 
separate inmates." \ 



"Contacts with administrative and prof essional personnel at the . " 
Honor Farm have been very positive. Several times a week I go to the 
Honor Farm to work with inmates who have begun working on GED . 
preparation in the jail. When an inmate is returned to the jail for some 
infraction of the rules, I build on whatever progress has already been 
made at the Farm. It is easier for The to maintain contacts at the Farm 
than it is for the corrections personnel to maintain. contacts in the jail*," 

"For the past three weeks, Ted Klopp, a counselor at the. College 
of Marin, .has come to the jail to speak to those interested in college. 
He uses the chow hall at 7 o'clock on Tuesday evenings. I do the recruiting 
and am also present during the sessions. The size of the group ranges 
from 12 to 15. There is a large turnover from week to week. Ted has 
discussed College of Marin programs, job opportunities, difficulties 
of transition, value systems, and financial aid. ' He has accepted suppli- 
cations for the summer and fall sessions. We see his role as an 
important link for those who go from the jail to the coll'ege. " 

"I have not yet done any testing or teaching of female inmates, 
partly for lack .of time, and partly for lack of opportunity. One day last 
week, the woman in charge of the women's section approached me and 
informed me that there was a woman Ln jail who was interested in 
getting her GED. As soon as time permits, I intend to give her a pre- 
GED test. " 
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REPORT 

TO THE CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATURE 
AND 

THE Q SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ON THE 

MARIN COUNTY JAIL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



by 

; Dr. Virgil S. Hollis 
Marin County Superintendent' of Schools 



January, 1975 



In May of 1973, Senator Peter Behr introduced S.B. 1329 to amend 
Section 5750.9 of the Education Code. S.B.^ 1329 authorized the Marin County. 

Superintendent of Schools Office, Wfth the approval of the Board of Super- 

• * ** 
visors and "t^he Board of* Education, to establish an education program in the 

Marin County Jail. The Bill was signed by the Governor on August 27, 197 Sj 

to be effective January, 1974. The education program at the Marin County Jail 

begah in March, 1974. ^ 

As required in Section 5750.8 of the Education Code, attached ib 

a brief report on the Jail Education Program from March through November 1, 

1974. • v. • 



--mo / 



PROGRAM » 

j *" — ' 

•4- 



The Education Program at the Marin County' Jail consists of one ' 
full-time instructor whose respoi^^ibilities include the implementation of J 
curriculum approved by tho^ureaii of Adult Education, California Stat* 1 iH»part^ 



<* *i 

9 / - .'•>/ 
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ment of Education in the fqllowing areas: Basic Education, Hiqh School Subjects 
(Review) , and Vocational/Career Exploration. 

o 

, f In November, 1974 there were twenty-five inmate students enrolled 

in the program. The following is a brief description of the curriculum in 

each of the three .areas^ with a breakdown of the sampled studerifcs in each 

area. . ■ ' * ** '; , 

The focus of Basic Education is remediation Reading < writing * 

« f 

and mathematjjc skills are stressed for students who have haU difficulty in 
these areas. T*h&£e" individuals are tutored at a very elementary lojvol , 
receivin^individualized assistance in the areas of deficiency. Five 
students are enrolled in this chrriculai area. 

In the High School Subjects (Review ), the emphasis is upon. the five 
areas ^f the G.E.D.' (General Education Development Test): mathematics, 
grammar, literature, science, and social science. The G.E.D. Test was 
developed to provide high school .equivalency for individuals who had not 
completed high school. Included are both individuals without high school ^ * 

diplomas and persons with diplomas who ~ar^ anxious to review the skills 
which they, td\some extent, have lost. The class meets in small groups to r 
complete exercises from G.E.D. workbooks: tests are self-marjced and answers 

i 

discussed. Students without high school diplomat are pre-tested and tutored 
ini,each Subject area, as a prelude to befng administered the G.E.D. battery 
of* tes^s- 

Vocational/Gather Exploration Area stresses assistanqe to 
inmate s^via^^forrttat ion on vocational training programs and college entrance 
requirements. . The^Aajr action ol the rluss is dependent upon the particular 




needs ot students'., fen .<;f ,vi Bhf ' - ... 

. ^ . • student, ure Mf0lled in thts Cllrrl0ular .^'^ 

T - — o„ the , roblems of „; into the . uo - id 
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* I. General^ Information (March 4, J.974 through November 1, 19741 

i 

— «.«-.' 
8 Total number of inmates contacted 

Total number of inmates .enrolled 

Pre-GED. tests administered 

.G.E.D. graduates '(through November, 1974) 

Occupational tests administered > 



Adjective Check Lists administered 
(Interest Survey) 



1£0 



70 



43 
12 
15 
20 



II: Average Daily Attendance 



1973-74 



Summer 1974 



1974-75 



>th school calendar month (Feb. 25 r March 22) 7.5 

8th school calendar month (March 25 T Apr. 19) 25. Q 

T * 

9th school calendar month (Apr*22-May 17) * 19,3 

l(\th school calendar month (May 2Q*tjune 14) 22.2 

"(June 17-mulV 12). - " 21.5 

(July 15-July 26) 15.9 
1st school calendar month (Sept.'-' 9-0ct . 4) . 20*7 



/ 



III, 



Profile of Inmates : (Sample of 32f inmates in the Marin County Mail 

&* • ^ . 

Education Program on- November -1, 197,4) 

j 

Age : 



Number of inmates under 20 years did 
NumBer of inmates* between 20 and 25 years 
t 



2 
6 
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' Profile (Continued. ; 

Number of inmates between 25 and 30 
Nugiber of inmates between 30 -and 40 

e » 

Number of inmates between 40 arid 50 



2d 
3 
1 



(The average age of those inmates polled was 23.9 years) 



Education : 



Highest grade completed in sckdol as indicated by inmates: 



Inmates completing 6th grade , 4 

Inmates completing 9th .grade 

Inmates completing l l 0th grade 

j Inmates completing 11th grade 

Inmates completing 12th' grade 

Inmates attending 1 year of college . 

Inmates attending .,2 years of college 

Inmates attending 3 .years 'of college 

Inmates ^ycending 4 years of college 
(The 




1 

3 

1 

8 

8 

6 

0, 

3 

2 



rage number of years in school was 11.9) 



Mari tal* Sta tus : 

^r- y 

-A * 18 of 32 inmates are single 
» ■ ■ -■ * 

8 of 32 inmates are married 

6 of 32 inmates are divorced 



Sentences: 



l4 of "3-2 inmates had not been -sentenced 
18 of 32 dnmates had been sentenced ' 
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■ Profile (Continu ed) : 

Of the 18 sentenced inmates t the average* sentence was v 3-8 months. 
The range of sentences was from 2 days to 10 months. 

Inmates with less than 1 month to serve 2 
Inmates with 1 to 6 months to serve 11 
Inmates^ wi£h sentences in excess of 6 months ■ 3 

IV. Follow-up on G.E.D. Graduate Responses > 

a In October, 1974, as part -of the evaluation process of the" Marin 
^ County Jail Education Program, letters were sent to the ten individuals 
who had completed the G.E.D. Test while enrolled .in the program. 

^ The graduate s^were , requested to respond to the following questions: 

1) Wftiat "has your G.E.q. diploma meant to you personally? 
HaV it been helpful in seekihg employment? Has it 
helped you in any way? . 

2) Did the educational program in the jail meet yoiir 
needs while you were there? How did it help or not 

. ' , ^f^-p y° u? 

3) 4 Do you fiave any suggestions for those who are continu- 

; . i n 9 to develop educational programs within the jail? 'j^,y • 

Of the ten graduates, comments were received from four individuals 

.1 - o 

(40%). Two indivicjtfals had moved and left no f orwarding • kddress (20%); 

« * 
thr<*e persons neglected to respond (30%); one individual bad been in the 

Cpunty J^il but had been released prior to being surveyed (10%). 



G.E.D t Responses (Continued) : 

Included are the comments received: 

Question #1: What fras your G.E.D. diploma meant to you 

. personally? 'Has it been helpful in seeking .. 
employment? Has it helped you in any way? 

Respondent #1 : "I find the greatest benefit derived from 

• ./' 

z having obtained my G.E.D. is the motivation and. drive that 

was produced in me by having made such "an accomplishment..,. 

I am pursuing a major of pre-veteriiiary medicine in college..*" 

Respondent #2 : " — I'm sure.' it will help. While studying for 

it I was surprised at how much one could forget . and 'how much 

I didn't even, know. . . " v * 

_ t 

Respondent #3 ; "...After dropping out of high school, I tried 

o • 

night school *a couple of times? both without success... I never 

got along -with the teacher. Then Ray (Marin County Jej^i^Educa- 

tion Teacher) started coming up to the jail gey*£ng guys to go 

to his class. . .1 ,got. my diploma. . .and ifcjefave me a feeling of 

accomplishing something that was really worth ,>my while..." 

Question #2, : Did the educational program in. the jail meet 
your needs while you were there? How did it 
help or not l><£lp you? 

Respondent #1 : "The edticatiorial program. . .did meet my needs 

while I was there. The biggest need which it filled was to 

create a productive and positive oi^let for my energies while 

in custody." * 

Respondent '#2 : ° "Yes, definitely. . . I increased my awareness and 
knowledge. I found myself looking forward £o >the time I spent 
in there each day. It sure was more beneficial than oittinq 
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G.E.D. 



Response? (Continued ) : 

Respondent #3 ; "Yes, the program helped me greatly. Since 
the program I have started^ reading more books on my own, and 

° 

I have realized that a person can never "learn enough. . .Plus 

I became closer to my family because they never thought \ was 

going to get my diploma. . . " " . • 

} Question #3- ; Do you have any suggestions for those who are 
■continuing to develop educational programs 
within the jai,l? 

Respondent #1 ; "I strongly urge the continuation of the G.E.D.. 
program at your jail, and if possible the utilization of inmate 
tutors*. . .You 'might, also consider college levetl courses ... I fe«el 
that this is one of the healthiest steps ever instituted in" a 
county jail.";." • ' 

Respondent '#2 ; "More reading material more visual aids.,, 
more outsiders to come in and give seminars and lectures.. \ 
a larger and more complete library." ^ 
Respondent #3 ; "...I would highly recommend field trips, -and 
any other ideas such as visiting colleges and libraries, Gtc, r ." 
Resfrpndent #4 : This individual did not respond to each indivi-' 
dual question. Rather, he chose to summarize his perceptions * 
with a general positively constructed format which included the 
following: "...But, most of all it was really nice to know 

0 * ■ ' 

someone cared enough to start this program. It helped me to 
care about myself enough to want to' finish school." 
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FINANCE ' 

° ° ' * 

The St;ate School Fund is the source of financial support for the 
Marin County Jail Education Program. All units'df A.D.A. are supported with 
the High School Foundation Program of $1 T 010. for 1974-75. The budget for 
this program for fiscal .1.974-75; based upon an A.D.A. of 22 students, is - 
$22,220. The program is in'.operation 180 days throughout the year. On this 
basis, the daily per pupi.,1 cost is' $5*61. Attached is a copy of the 1974-75 
budget for the Jail Education Program. 
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MARIN COUNTY CORRECTIONAL INSTRUCTION 1974-75 BUDGET 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 
" 180 (7960)' 
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000 Certificated, Salaries 
1100 Teachers V / Salary 

Teacher (new) 100% 
Summer Teacher 20 days 

Substitutes (10 days sick leave) 
Reserve for Adjustment 



'1900 Other Certificated Salaries 

•■ Instructional Specialists (hourly) 

Total 



1000 



000 Employee benefits 
3100 S.T.R.S. Annuity -Fund (4.8%) 
3410 Health & Welfare Benefits for Teachers 
3600 Workmen's Comp. .Insurance 

Total - 3000 

OOO^ooks, Supplies & Equip. Repl . 
4200 Other Books 
4 Encyclopedias 
Atlas . - 



1974-75 
Budget 



12,273 
1,356 
358 
982 

14,969 



1,000 
15,969 



767 
532 
107 
1,406 



-0- 
---0- 
-0- 



4300 'instructional Supplies 
Programmed Instruction, 

Classroom Supplies 
Inservice * 

Administration (indirect costs) 8% 

Total - 4000 

000 Contract Services & Other Oper. Expenses 
5100 Contracts for Personal Service of 
Consultants , Lecturers, etc . 
Teacher 

5200 Travel, Conf. & Other Eyp. Reimbursed 
Travel (11 mos. -3,575 mi. @ .13) 

Total - 5000 

I 

490 fCll Other Equipment 



gflQ Appropriation For Contingencies 



^TOTA 



2,618 
50 
1,535 
4,203 



-0- 



465 



465 
-0- 



177 



L BUDGET 



22,220 
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EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL, MATE RIALS 

Part A: Progress Report on Horticultural 
Technology, 

Part B: Report on Courses in Classes for 
0 ^A^wlts, Approved by Bureau of 
Adult Education, State Department 
of Educatioh 

, Part C: General Education Development (GED) 
Test Description 

4 Part D: Accounts of First Graduation from 

Marin County Jail Education Program 
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APPENDIX 4: ParL A 
: FICE OF VIRGIL S. HOWS o MARIN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT Of .SCHOOLS 

• , January 10, 1974 

» MEMORANDUM 

TO: Byron Mauzy, Dob Spain 

FROM: Carolyn Ho ran ' 

SUBJECT: Progress Report on Horticultural Technology 

We have sent out close to 400 questionnaires regarding a iob market 
survey 'or. program in Horticulture Technology. Qu/stionna^efab'ut 
Or^mental Horticulture, Gardening, etc., were sent to florists, nurseries 
gardeners landscape architects, golf courses, Forestry Department State' 
Co'ntv "rHV"" 8 ********* covered, included Petaluma and Marfn = 
County We have rece.ve^answera from twenty-two (22) of these questionnaires 
with information regarding employment. I am attaching * e compilation of 
these answers to thi/memorandum. , 

is . \JF ^jface onthe attached, Frank Peccorini commented that there 
s a State; program being initiated for training by the Contractors Association 

JalYr^th d - PeC .r, ini a P relimina ^ "eating with him on 

1 I 8 "" WltH tHe state * id * group on January 22nd at 

do^clude V" ^ 8tateWide fc ^ nin 8 P r °8- m - ™eir plans 
t Ui *n\>< VI ° CCU P ational Program. By th»t I mean they are aware 
of the ROPs and have been dealing with someone in Southern California seeing 

gro^X t0 PlU8 int ° 3 Pr ° 8 ^ n a - a ° f 8ardeni - «* 

Another survey that was returned from Trees of America, Ltd. gave 
as contact Mr. Les Lehman. - I have talked to Mr. Lehman on the phone and , 

IZtTn 7 T ° Pening 3 large nUT8eTy in that will employ 

about 50 peop e I have an appointment to see Mr/^an at his place of 

L U caT e n 8 am 0 es ' *** * 

. Besides these surveys, I have Collected job descriptions from the 

L e .o ' M M ' ^r' 7 /^ Clty agenCieS ^ hich empl °y P e °P le in areas. 
Also, Paul Maxwell and I met with Mr. Hesemeyer from the Golden Gate Park 

District. He said there are seven parks in Marin County that have 3-5 perma- 
nent employees with not much change over. However, there are a lot of seasonal 
employees fcat they do hire. These would be entry-level summer jobs mostly 
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* 1 APPENDIX 4: Part C <f 

* *. * \? 

1Y0 

I 

GENERAL EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT (G. E. D. ) TEST 

By Emily Glines \ 



WHAT IS IT? 




1. A series of five testis covering the following: , 

a. . English Grammar aifd Usage • 

b. Interpretation of Social Science * 

c. " Interpretation of Science 

d. Interpretation of Literature ^ 

e. Mathematics \ 

\ 

The test is designed to be comprehensive covering the entire range of 
course work offered irh these areas in high schools from freshman to senior 
level. A person taking the test should not expect to be familiar with all the 
material on the tests just as no high school student would be expected to have 
taken all courses at all levels in every subject. % 

WHERE DID.IT -COME FROM? " ' 

• 

2. * -The General Education Development (G. E. D. ) Test was developed during 
the second World War to provide high school equivalency for servicemen who 
had not completed their high school education before enlisting. It is administered 
through the American Council on Education which continues the administration fTf 
the miliary 5 * form and also provides for the accreditation for high school and- 

post-high school U.S;A.F.I. courses available to servicemen. 

* ■ . t* 

After the war, the tpst was made available to civilians. It is now widely 
accepted in lieu of a high school diploma by business, industry, governm^ntaTT^^ 
military and educational institutions. 

WHY IS IT EQUIVALENT TO A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA? 

3. As each form of the GED.is developed, i£ is standardized by administering 
it*tohigh school seniors nationwide. Approximately 8,000 are teslsed in 80 
high schools. Recommended passing scores are based on the scoresvof these 
high, school seniors. 

Thus, when a person passes the test, the test is saying he is able to 
read and interpret material in sociaf studies, science and literature, to 
use correctly ^the English language and, to solve mathematical problems at a 
levej equivalent to that of high school seniors nationwide. 
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>T ARE PASSING SCO 



irii 




um scores are ^45 average standard score and no 
re on any t'est. A person achieving^ these scores 
p^o|iciency report. *In addition they snay apply 
School Prof icleiK^v Certificate Which ns to be considered the 
by all publio^geiicies. JJowever, some individual 
school *dieh*icts have established higheK^?Ores-fat_g ranting high school credit 
toward a diplofraa W the basis of examination and colleges require high scores 
for admission ori tne basis of examination. ^Nlower than minimum state score 
is acceptable for some training programs. It is important,- therefore, to know 
the purpose of examination when tutoring^p^coring and interpreting the GED. 

WHAT ARE THE OTHER STANDARDS FOR ALLOWINC^ CREDIT? 

5. The standards are higher when the test i^a to be used for diploma credit. 
Only high school districts can grant a diploma\ 

a. Local Adult School 1 
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Each local adult school has a residency requirement pertaining to 
granting credit toward a diploma. This does not necessarily mean 
one must reside in the district but that one must have taken between 
10 and 15 credits of course work at the school. If residency is 
satisfied, credit for the GED may be awarded. 



\ 



In all cases, it is wise for an adult to check first with the £dult School 
to see whafcredit will be awarded as there are additional requirements for 
graduation in most cases. 



b r i Continuation Schools 



Some Continuation 
GED. In genp 
However, the 



c^ State College 3 



State College 
exam (SAT oi 
eligibility, 
to enter a sta 



Schools will grant credit on the basis of the 
ral, a 4b minimum standard score is required, 
school mrfy make individual exceptions. 



may accept the GED, If so, thejajiore on an entrance 
ACT) is combined with the GED Score to determine 
Ejach college seta its own standards. A person desiring 
e college wovild as well to apply at several. 
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d. Community Colleges * 

If an individual is over 18, d high school diploma is not, necessary 
to enter a community college. However, some do request G^^lresuits 
and provide GED testing for students and 'nOn- students. 

e. ~ Less Than 12th Grade Scores 

Beauty Colleges and Licensed Vocational Nursing Programs ,reqtu^e 
oniy 10th grade equivalency. It is often wiseNto encourage a pSrson^ 
to attempt the lZth grade level, even if at prfcs^nt 10th grade is all 
that is needed,- as thts opens more opportunities \o him, 
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5 IT ALWAYS NECESSARY TO GIVE ALL FIVE TESTS? 



No. If a person has taken the test elsewhere, either as a civilian or in 
le military, he can be given credit' for\ny of the five .passed at a \$ standard 
core^or higher evqn though his average sbqre was not high enough (Again him 
-certificate. He need only re-test on those tests beloV^ 35 or on those necessary 
> raise his average to 45. * ' 

r HAT DO TEST SCORES MEAN? 

There are three scor.es given for a GED test - the raw -score, the standard 
core and the percentile. Only the standard score and per c £rfffl!r7tW^ to 
le applicant. ■ , / 



Raw Score . 

The tptal number of items correct. 
Standard Score 



A means of equating scores from each^st based on the raw score. 
A standard score of 50 is the raw score obtained by 50% of those 
high school seniors' on which the tost was standardized. This r&\ 
scorp is different for each test as each test varies in difficulty 
and in number of items. Other standard scopes are based on the 
normal curve, i. e. 84% of high school seniors would make a standard 
score of 60 or better, 16% would make a standard scQrfe of 40 or lower. 
It is the standard score that determines whether a person passes. It 
is important to remember standard: scores are not equal to rayv scores 
when, counseling people for re-testlt^g. 
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Percentile Rank 



r 



Indic ates the rank of an examinee in v delation to th^-Mgh school V — 

senior^ on winch the test was standardised. This score probably 
■ best expresses , to a person how well he/did, ; a question frequently 
asked.* A percentile rank of 30 mean?- fhe per son tested as wfell t 
or better frhan 30% oim30 out of lOt) high school seniors but 70% or 
' . '70 out of 10p scoreci highef than he scored. A person at the 

percentile of 85 scored as well as, or better .than, 85% of high 
school seniors. Only^l5% scored as high or better.' ° . 

r * o . • / * 

ARE THERE OTHER WAYS OF GAfNING HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY OR A 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA? ~~ : ; — — — 



The GED may.be used to gain credit toward high scn%ol diploma but only 
:hrough an adult school. ' * ••> ' 

'.,...» . / 

- High school dipl6rri> credit can also be earned in community college., 
;n.this case,' the diploma is-'granted by the local high school last attended. 
Pot. persons who are only a.' few units short of graduation/ this may be a better / 
iltemative for earning cre'dit 'than the' GED.. • > 

'. ; . : •■'V /- ' * ': ^ • . ; i 

X'-E.D. TESTING CENTERS IN MARIN COUNTY: ~ - 1' / 



yldrin County Superintendent of Schools Office 
ita^-'in Community College / - 



Eamalpa/s High gcnool 



In 9^fkel High S^hpol • 



Cathi Howe, 9.24-9500 



Virginia Boothby,, 
454-3-962, Ext., ?70 



Larry Jvloyer, 31^8- 

Wayne Boone', / 
456-0150, Ext. 218 



3292 



^ovato^Adult Evening High School 



Joe Gargiulo, 897-4201 
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Gerald L. Wes*ferook/26, 
went home to HollyWxi to- 
day with a first-of-jfo kind- 
diploma in his packet' and- 
the ambitisn t^become* a 
veterinarian. 

He goth the high school di- 
ploma yesterday in a one 
man graduatidfi ceremony in 
the o/fice of Marin Cdunty 
Sheriff Louis Mountanos* in 
Hie Civic Center— one n floor 
below his hoAie for the past 
month, the county jail. Now* 
he can go on to college. 

The diploma was unique in 
that it wasthegfirstjailhouse 
"educational program in Cali- • 
fornia directed by a county 
superintendent. o( schools, 
Marin's Virgil Mollis. 

Legislation w a s passed 
last year for the pilot educa- 
tional program. 




San Francisco Examiner 
March 21, 1974* 



ret step 
iaii career 




GERALD L. WESTBpOCK 

Prpud graduate 



. County; s jail under , the VIS-. 
TA prog ra ill. 



West,brook's teacher ^vas "I've been working with 15 
Ray Wilmof, 34, who taught men and half ,of/them .are 
most recently in San Mateo working towards iiigh school 




diplomas, and the other half 
are interested t in remedial 
reading or vocational coun- 
seling," Wilmot said. 

How. did Westbrook get a 
diploma in 'such a short 
time? ; 

' Actually Westbrook Ijad 
only, to bone up for state ex- 
ams for his degree because 
hf had dropped out of 'Bev- 
erly Hills High School just 
t\\;o weeks before gradua- 
tion. - 

"In order to get/the diplo- 
ma I had to pass/ five, two- 
6 hour *e.\ams,'* lie/ said. , 

■ ■ + 7 / • . 

4Jow did £ych a * bright 
voting man happen .to land 
in jail on a $)day sentence? 

lie was/arrested last No- 
vember f0r chopping in Sau- 
salito \vflh someone else's 
credit ctfrd — and that's a 
lesson m had, to pay for, the 
hard vraj. 
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A MATTER OF MGREE 

, Two weeks ago, teacher Ray P. toward 1 their degrees or in special 

, WU mot f eported to the Marin subjects. Marin is the only c^upty 

County Jail to tutor inmates. His in California taking part in the 

efforts bore their first, fruit yes- state-funded pilot program, and 

/ terday .as inmate Gerald L. West- that ryiakes Westbrook the first 

y brook, 26, received his GED (Gen- inmate in the state to secure a 

/ 'eral Educational Development) diploma in the program. He .iS J 

7" high school diploma. Wi^mot is serving 90 days for credit ^rd 

.• tutoring another dozen inmates ffaud. 
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mony of the Marin County Jail Education prog- 
\ Pictured left to right, Marin CountySheriff Louis ram. Mr. Wejtbrook received <his G.E.D. high 
\Mountanos, Inrtate Gerald L. Westbrook, Marin school diploma in this* unique Marin County 
t Vounty Superintendent of Schools, Virgil S. Hoi- program sponsored by the Marin County Schools 
lis, on the occasion of the first graduation- cere- Office. 
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